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he brave girls did their part of the work well. They talked to the sentinel, much to his deli 
They took his musket and examined it with pretended interest. Dick pushed 
the cover off the basket, and rose up cautiously. 
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The Liberty Boys and the Sentinel 


The Capture of Foe Washington. 





By 


HARRY MOORE. 





CHAPTER I. 
DICK AND BOB WORRIED. 


“Halt! Who comes: there?” 

“Tt’s me, mister.” 

“Who is ‘me?’” 

“My name is Tom Fender.” 

“ All right, Tom. Come here.” 

It was a bright morning in the latter part of the month 
of October, of the year 1776. 

The War of the Revolution was in full blast. 

The patriot army was stationed at White Plains. 

The British army had headquarters in New York City, 
but was not far away. 

Only the day before it had made an attack on the patriots 


‘at Chatterton Hill, but had been repulsed, and now it had 
retired to a safe distance. 


The above conversation had taken place between a senti- 
nel and a boy of about ten years of age. 


When the sentinel told the boy to come forward the little | 


chap obeyed. 
He was a bright little fellow, but he looked somewhat 
awed now. It was evident that he was not used to being 


around where there were soldiers. 


He paused when he reached the spot mney the sentinel 
~ stood. 


The soldier looked down upon the boy pleasantly and 


- said: 


i, 
a 





“What do you want, my boy?” 
“T want to see Captain Dick Slater, sir,” was the reply. 
“Oh, that is what you want, ek! e7 


; fy “Yes, sir.” 


“Very well; I guess you can do so.” 
“Where will I find him?” 

The sentinel turned and pointed tow ard a certain part 
of the patriot encampment. ‘ 
“The Liberty Boys are quartered over there,” he seit. 

“Thank you, mister. May I go now?” 

The boy hastened in the direction, indicated, and soon 
reached the spot where the Liberty Boys were. 

A number of the youths recognized the boy and greeted 
him pleasantly. 

“Hello, Tom.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Going to join the army?” 

The boy grinned delightedly. He was acquainted with 
a number of the youths, and his admiration for the Liberty 


Boys was unbounded. 
> “Good-morning,” he said; and then he added: “I want 
to see Dick.” 


“He’s at headquarters,” replied Mark Morrison, a hand-. 


some young fellow. 


“Where is that?” 
“Qh, a mile north from here; but he’ll be back.soon.” 
“Where is Bob Estabrook?” } 

“He went down\into the village.” 

“Yonder comes Bob,” said Sam Sanderson. . 

A bright, handsome youth of about eighteen years was 
coming up the hill from the direction of the village ‘of 
White Plains, which lay at the foot of the hill, to the east- 
ward. 3 
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“How are you, Tommy?” 

“How are you, Bob?” was the reply. 

“What are you doing here? Going to join the Liberty 
Boys and fight the redcoats?” 


“No, Bob; I came here to see you and Dick. Your | 


mother sent me.” | 

Bob started and turned slightly pale. 

“What’s the matter, Tom? Anybody sick at home?” 
he asked, quickly and anxiously. 

Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook lived about six miles 
from the patriot encampment. Their homes adjoined, and 
they had lived there all their lives. In July, Dick Slater 
had organized a company from among the youths of the 
neighborhood, and they had joined the patriot army, and 
had fought bravely, in the battles of Long Island and Har- 
lem Heights. 

Tom Fender nodded in response to Bob’s question, and 
said: | 

“Ves, Bob; your sister Alice is sick.” 

“Great guns! That is bad! Is she very sick, Tom?” 

“Well, yes,” hesitatingly, “pretty sick.” 

“What ails her?” 

** Fever.” 

“What kind of fever?” 

“Typhoid, I think.” 

Bob’s face was very sober,.and he exclaimed: 

“Jove, that will knock Dick all out when he hears 


about it!’ . at 


‘Tom stepped up close to Bob and said in a low voice, so 
that the other Liberty Boys could not catch what he said: 
“She is out of her head and keeps callin’ for Dick. ? 

Bob’s face grew more sober than ever, 

“T don’t like to hear that she is so sick as that!” he mur- 
mured; “‘jove, Dick and I must go home at once! -I wish 
he would come.” 

He looked toward the north, and an exclamation of satis- 
faction escaped his lips. 

“here he comes,” he said. 

A horseman was approaching from the northward. . 

Soon he was coming up the hill, and as he drew near it 
was seen that he was a handsome young fellow, keen-eyed 
and bright-looking. 

It was indeed Dick Slater, ind he was the captain of the 
company of youths. 


He brought his horse to a stop near where Bob and the} 


boy stood and leaped to the ground. 
“How are you, Tom?” he said to the boy. 
“How do you do, Dick?” was the reply. 
“Say, Dick,” said Bob; ‘*'Tom has brought us some bad 
news.” , 
Dick started and paled slightly. 
“What's the matter, Bob? ee ae or sick at 


. home?” 


“Sister Alice is sick, old fellow.” | 
Dick started and turned paler still. 
~~ “Ts she very sick, old man?” anxious 
| “Pretty bad, IT am afraid; she fi 
_ fom says, and she keeps calling for y 
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get to within a mile of his destination. 
found his way barred by half a dozen British troopers, whtic 
rode around a bend in the road and yelled to him to stoan 
at the same time drawing and leveling pistols, 










but wore a suit such as was usually worn by the settlers 
that region and time. 


-|troopers—the leader, evidently. 


} sister sick, toot re 


_ “Get your horse, quick, Bob,” cried Dick; “we ae r 


home at once!” 


~All right; V’ll be ready in ten minutes. You go P 


you want to, Dick.” 


“All right. Pll tell them you are coming.” 
Dick leaped into the saddle and rode hastily away. 
He went down the west slope of the hill at.a gallop, arT 


then urged his horse to a still faster gait when he stru‘I 
| the level road. 


ta 
Tt was a six miles ride, but it did not take Dick long at 
Then he sudden) N 


pzel 
Dick was angry and disappointed. He did not want ; T! 


stop. He was in a hurry to reach the bedside of Ali T! 
Estabrook, for she was his sweetheart and she was callin T! 
for him to come. 


nd 
In the hope that he might not be délayed more than 1¢ 


few minutes, Dick brought his horse to a stop. AS 


As luck would have it, he did not have his uniform or rv 














“Where are you going in such haste?” asked one of t 


“T am going home,” said Dick. 
“Where do you live?” 

“Up the road a mile or so.” 
“Why were you riding so fast?” 
““My—sister is sick.” | 
“Ah, indeed? And I suppose you have been dor the doc 


bor? 


“Yes.” . 

‘““Where to?” 

“White Plains.” 
-“Humph. Why go to White Plains, six or seven miles 


distant, for a doctor when you could get one at Tarrytown . 


only a mile or so away?” | 
Dick saw the fellow was suspicious, but he_ answered | 
quietly : : 
“Because the doctor I have heer after is one who hal F 
doctored in our family for years and knows just what kindt 
of medicine is needed and how much should be Moat 
“Oh, that’s it, eh?” 
“ce Yes. 9 
Just at this moment there sounded the hoofbeats of z 
horse swiftly ridden, and then Bob Estabrook came riding 
around a bend seventy-five yards distant. He was riding asl 
fast as his horse could go, and was almost upon Dick and 
the party of troopers before he could stop. ‘ 
He managed .to bring his horse to a ‘stop alongside Dice | 
however, and he exclaimed : 
“Hello, what’s the trouble?” 
“That’s just what I was going to ask you, ” said the 
leader of the redcoats. PW Ria is your Pa ds your 


“Yes,” said Bob, “he is, and iI ee " Bo ¢ on Lat us 
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But the trooper Was now more suspicious than ever. 
“Don’t be in a hurry,” he said; “I mappote, then, that 
jou two fellows are brothers?” 


“No,” replied Dick; “we are not brothers, but we live 


lose together, and we are eape cate, to be brothers some 
ay. ” 
4 The trooper Tobe suspicious aia sbevtical: 
+} “T think you are not what you pretend to be,” he said, 

it is my belief that you are a couple of rebels, and, I guess 
that I shall have to ask you to surrender.” 

} Now this was something that Dick and Bob had no in- 
Yention of doing. They had been detained already longer 
than they liked, and they made up their minds iat half'a 
flozen redcoats should not capture them. 
¢ They exchanged glances swiftly. | 
4 They understood what each other meant. 
g. Meg) were to make a sudden dash toward the redcoats 
and get past them, even though they had to shoot some 7 
at the troopers down. 

“Suddenly they drew their pistols and urged their horses 
Forward at a gallop. 

The redcoats realized what the two meant to - ao, and 
| hey fired their pistols. 
that the bullets went wild; the youths were not injured. 

' The Liberty Boys knew that the intentions of the red- 
jeoats had been to kill them, however, and it angered the 
tyouths. , : 
| “Give it to them, Bob!” aie Dick. | 

‘Then erack, crack, crack, crack! went the Fisiole. 


| 


CHAPTER I. 


; BAD NEWS. 

‘h 
Dick and Bob were expert shots. 

They had practiced shooting from on horseback, until 
they were almost as sure marksmen under such cireum- 
stances as when standing still on the ground, 

- Every one of the four bullets—each youth had drawn 
two pistols—found its billet. 
killed and the other two were wounded. 

This left only two to contend with, and they evidently 
decided that prudence was the better part of valor, for they 
made no attempt to stop the two or to fire upon them. 
On rode Dick and Bob at a gallop, and they were quickly 
around the bend in the road and out of sight. 

“Jove, I guess those fellows will wish they had let us 
alone, Dick!” said Bob, grimly, as he replaced the ane 
in his belt. 

“Yes, those who are still alive, Bob.” 

_ “T guess we did kill a couple of them.” 

at am sure of it, and the other two are pretty badly 
wounded, old fellow.” 

5 on “That's right; well, they, shoulda’t have polnere us.” 






ne 


They fired so hastily; however, 


Two of the troopers were 


Estabrook home. In reaching the Estabrook house they 
had to pass the Slater home, but Dick felt that his mother 
and sister Edith would not feel hard at him for going on 
to see his sick sweetheart. .Bob was sure, also, that Edith, 
who was, his sweetheart, would not feel hard at him for 
going on home to see his sick sister. 


They looked toward the house as they passed, but did 


not see anyone. 

When they reached the Estabrook house and dismounted 
and entered, they learned why they had seen no one at 
Dick’s home; Mré. Slater and Edith were here. 

The vdiiths entered silently, and then Dick asked, anx- 
ioysly : ; 

“How is Alice??? 


“Just about the same,’ replied Mrs. Slater, in a low 


voice, and then she kissed Dick. 
Edith had given Bob a kiss, after which she Seiad him 


over to hig mother, and then she gave Dick a sisterly — 
Tw hispering : 


“She is pretty sick, Dick; but don’t be too much wor- 
ried; we think she will get well.” 

“Is she still calling for me?” 

VY ag, 2 

“Oh, let me go to her at once!” 

“Very well.” 

Dick turned and greeted Mrs. Estabrook and her hus- 
‘band, and then followed Edith into the sick-room. Bob 
remained in the sitting-room with the rest of the fplks. 

Alice Estabrook was, when in the enjoyment of good 
health, as pretty, lively and jolly a girl as ever lived, and 
Dick loved her dearly; even now, with her face ftushed 
with fever, her eyes glowing unnaturally, her hair dishey- 
cled from much tossing on the pillow, she was the most 
beautiful girl in all the world to Dick. 

As he approached the bed, he heard the girl murmur, 
“Dick!” Then immediately afterward Alice continued, 
“Dick, oh, Dick! Come to me! I want you, sweetheart!” 

In an instant Dick was seated on the edge of the bed be- 
side the sick girl. 
her forehead gently, tenderly. | 

“I am here, Alice, little sweetheart!” he said, in a low, 
tender voice; “I have come to you.” 

Instantly the girl’s head stopped rolling on the pillow 
and a smile of delight appeared on her face. 
would come, Dick!” she breathed. 

The youth bent over and kissed the girl tenderly. 

“Yes, I came as. fast as my horse could bring me as 
soon as I learned that you were sick, Alice,” he replied. 

Dick’s presence had a soothing effect on the girl’s fever, 
seemingly; she became quiet ard was enabled to lie still and 
rest. 7 

“Your presence here is doing her more yood than aie 
cine,” said Edith. ; 


ble.” 


“You must not leave me, Dick!” 


“T knew you. 


-— 


He reached out and placed his hand on. ~ 


Pe 


“T am glad of it, Edith; and I will stay as long as fest 


said Alice, grasping hie “ 
thand and holding it as oer, as ne weakened condition ie | 
ne > | would permit of. — : iol Seapine a3 ie 
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“NO, pees I will stay here with you as long as you 
need me.’ 

Mr. Estabrook went out and led the horses to the stable 
and unbridled and unsaddled them, and then went back to 
the house. 


Bob had gone in to see his sister, and presently he came 


out, looking pretty sober. 

“Sis is pretty sick, isn’t she!” he said. 

“Yes,” replied his mother; “but I think she is past the 
critical stage, and that she will improve from now on.” 

“Tl hope so.” Na 

Then she went into the sick-room and looked at Alice 
with a solicitous air. 

She placed her hand on her daughter’s forehead and 
gave utterance to a little ery of delight. 

“Her forehead is moist!” Mrs. Estabrook exclaimed; 
“the fever is beginning to break.” 

“T feel much better, mother,” said Alice, with a wan 
but pleased smile; “I will soon be well.” 

“T think so, Alice,” was the reply; ‘at any rate, you 
will soon be getting well.” 

Dick remained in the sick-room till noon, aiid left it 
only. when called to the dinner- table. 

All were feeling much better and more cheerful; Alice 
had taken a turn for the better the instant Dick arrived, 

and this made them feel happy. 
_ About an hour after dinner*was over Bob hailegie to 
step to the doorway, and as he did so an exclamation es- 
caped his lips. , 

“Great guns! There come some British troopers!” 

“They are looking for you and Dick, without a doubt!” 
said Mr. Estabrook. Bob had told him about the encounter 
with the six troopers as they were coming that morning. 

Bob nodded. 

“Likely you are right,” he agreed. 

“You must get out of the Bonbe and hide, Bob!” 

“Why?” 

“Because they are too many for you. 
of them at least.” 

“True; well, that would be pretty heavy odds. But I 
don’t believe we could get out without being seen, now.” 

“JT am afraid you are right. Well, you and Dick had bet- 
ter go upstairs, and I will talk to the reat and try to get 
them to go their way without bothering us.’ 

“Tt won’t be good for them if they try to Bother us, 
_ father!” 

_ This was said quietly, but with such grim emphasis as 
to prove that the speaker meant what he said. 

“(o and tell Dick about the redcoats, and then go up- 
stairs at once,” said Mr. Estabrook; “I will attend to the 
British troopers.” | 

Bob hastened to the door of the sick-room and Santee 
to Dick. 

The youth told Alice he would be back soon, and then 
left the room. 

“What is it, Bob?” he asked. 

_ “A party of troopers, Dick!” 
“Where?” 


/ 


There is a dozen 


question. 





“They are almost bois old 1 man; and we > had better go 
upstairs, father says.” | 
“How many of them are there?” 

“About a dozen.” (ee 
Dick hesitated. 
Then he thought of Alice, and said, quickly: — | 
“Come on, Bob; we must have no noise or excitement 

here, and if we. can avoid trouble by keeping out of the 
way we must do it.” 
You are right. a 
They made their way upstairs, and hed sant got chert 
when they heard the redcoats begin talking to Mr. Esta- 
brook, who was. at the front door. | 
“Good afternoon, sir,” said the leader of the redcoats, 
lieutenant. 
“Good afternoon,” was the reply. : 
“Ts there a sick girl here?” was the lieutenant’s i? 








Mr. Estabrook looked somew hat EN and bile said 

«6 Yes. ) 

“Then we have come to the right place, I think. <A 
there a couple of young men here?” 

Mr.. Estabrook shook his ‘head. - 

“No, there are no young ‘men here,” he flied. 

The lieutenant looked skeptical. 

“They came here, did they not?” he asked. 

“Yes, there were a couple of young men here this fore 
noon, but they are gone. ” Mr. Estabrook thought tha} 
the necessity was sufficient excuse for Bacgs. the sa 


‘You are sure?” 
YY eas?’ 
The heutenant looked at him for a few moments an 
then turned to his men and said to one of them: 
“Go to the stable and see if there are a couple of horse 
there, and bridles and saddles,” he orator 


The man hastened away. 

He was soon back. 

He reported that there were two horses in the ‘stable an 
two bridles and saddles. 

“hen those young fellows are here yet,” said the lieu: 
tenant, eveing Mr. Estabrook sternly. 

“You are mistaken, sir; those horses are my own, as ar 
the bridles and saddles. The young men are gone.” 

‘We cannot take ou word es it; we will search th 
house.” 


Mr. Estabrook made a restraining gesture. 

“| beg of you not to do that,” he said; “remember, | 
have a daughter in the house, and that she is very sick 
Any noise, disturbance or excitement of any kind may re 
sult seriously.” Ys | ~ 

“We can’t help that, ”” was the heartless eae “we a ' 
going to search the house—unless, indeed, the young met 
in question will come out and show themselves.” | 

“They are not here,” said Mr. Estabrook. 

We will, soon see whether or not you have told th 
truth,” the lieutenant said. , 2 ik aa 

Thee he tarned to} his men. and said: i Hel data 


meh, 2 
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i “Three of you come inside with me; the others surround 
f the house.” 

The men quickly did as ordered, and Mr. Estabrook, of 
arse: could not make the lieutenant and his men stay 
out. 

The foiir entered and searched the house, room by room. 
They were, to do them justice, as silent and noiseless in 
their movements while in the sick room as possible. When 
they went upstairs Mr. Estabrook held his breath, for he 
expected to hear the crack of pistol-shots at any moment. 

He was agreeably disappointed, however, for nutans of 
the kind happened. 

_ There was no commotion, and presently the lieutenant 
and his men came downstairs looking disappointed. 

- “You told the truth after all, sir,” said the young officer; 
“well, I am glad of it for your sake.” 

‘Mr. Estabrook was surprised, for he had supposed that 
lahe youths were upstairs; he could hardly keep his eureriee 
from showing in his face. 

“JT usually tell the truth,” said Mr. Fatabrook: quietly. 

When they had gone back out of doors the lieutenant 
eed to Mr. Estabrook and said: 

“Those young ‘men are somewhere around -here, are we 
pour”? - } 


“Not that I know of.” : 

“Which way did they go?” . | 
~ “Southward.” * 
. “Do you know where they were going?” 
~ “No.” ; 


The lieutenant was silent a few moments, and then 
said : . 

“T don’t know whether you are telling .the truth or not; 
‘put I will just say that if we succeed in getting hold of 
ther we will make short work of them. They killed two 
of our comrades.and wounded two others this morning, 
and we are going to get even with thein for it.” 

_. “T know nothing about the matter,” was the reply. 

Then the lieutenant and his men went out to the road, 
mounted their horses and galloped down the road in the 

direction of Tarrytown. 

_ As they disappeared around a bend in the road Dick 
‘and Bob came walking out from among the trees back 
of the stable. 


_ CHAPTER ‘III: 
A SICK GIRL. 


“How did you boys get out of the house without be- 
ing seen?” Mr. Estabrook asked. 


' “We shipped out while you were talking to the lieuten- 


ant, ” replied Dick. 

_ “Well, I’m glad that you ne ee 

“So are we,” smiled Bob; “had we not done so, we would 
ait had to surrender or fight the dozen.” 





| ington; 





ey The youths remained at the Estabrook house till ¢ even- } 


ing, and then bade the folks goodby and started down 
to the patriot encampment. Alice was so much = im- 
proved that all fears for her safety were dismissed from 
the minds of the parents and friends. oe 

The youths promised to come back as often as pos- 
sible. 

When they got to the encampment an orderly told 
Dick that the commanet-in- chief wished to see him at 
headquarters. 

Dick rode on to the house where the covimmandatea 
chief had his quarters, this being about a mile farther 
to the north. 

“T wish to set you to work, Dick,” said General Wash- | 
“it is work that I know you will like.” 

_ Dick looked interested. 
~“T am always glad to do any ‘and all work that is for 
the good of the cause, sir,” he said. 

“T know that, Dick.” 

Then he told the Liberty Boy that he wished an eye 
kept on the British, who were at that time encamped near 
Dobbs Ferry, over by the Hudson River. 

“o over there and watch them,” said the general, “and 
if they make any unusual move let me know at once; and 
learn all you can about their intended movements.” 

“JT will do so, sir.” 

He went back to the Liberty Boys’ quarters in the main 
encampment, unbridled and unsaddled his horse, and then 
told the boys that he was going away on a scouting and - 
spying expedition. : 

“Say, you are not going all by yourself?” said Bob. 

“Yes: I can work better alone.” 

' So he gave them such instructions as he thought nec- 
essary and took his departure. "7 

He walked, for he did not know how long he might be 
away, and did not want to run the risk of losing his 
horse, which he valued highly. 

So he set out afoot and made his way in the direction 
of Dobbs Ferry. | eee 

Dick knew this part of the country thoroughly, and 
could have found his way anywhere on the darkest night. 

About a mile and a half from Dobbs Ferry Dick came 
to the home of a well-to-do farmer; at any rate Dick 
judged that he was well-to-do, for there was a large house 
and numerous out-buildings, including a large. farm. — 
To Dick’s surprise the big double-doots of the barn 
were open, and half a dozen lanterns were hanging up 
inside the building: He saw many persons in the barn, 
and they were moving hither, and thither, or sitting down, 
busily engaged at some kind of work. bei 

Occasionally laughter was heard, and the murmer of 
voices in conversation came to the youth’s ears. 

He was curious to know what was going on, so he left 
the road and walked toward the building. 

He suddenly paused; he had heard voices close at hand, | 

They were low, murmuring voices when he first heard 
them, and then suddenly one voice was raised to a higher 
key. The speaker was a girl, ‘Dick knew, and he heard 
her say: | 


* 
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“You must not, Captain BER nOm I am going back 
into the -barn.” 
“Just one kiss, Miss’ Elsie,” 
“what ean it hurt?” » 
“T don’t care to grant any such favors,” was the-reply. 
“Oh, come now, don’t be so prudish,” insisted the man; 


a a masculine voice; 


* . 
“T am asking you for only one kiss, where most men in’ my, 


place would take half a dozen and i ask at, all.” 

“T don’t think they would do so,” was the spirited reply; 
“TI would have something to say about that.” Bic 

“Oh, well, give me the kiss, Miss Elsie.” 

“No. Please let us go back, Captain Shannon.” 

An angry exclamation escaped the lips of the man, and 
he cried, almost savagely: ! 

“Jove, but Iam going to have the kiss whether you are 
willing or not!’ pt 

Then there was a smothered cry for ibis on the part of 
the girl, and Dick leaped forward. : 

He had just been able to make out the forms in the 
darkness, but now he got the two between himself and the 
. lights in the barn and was enabled to see them pretty dis- 
tinctly. | 

He reached out and grasped the captain by the coat 
collar and gave him a jerk, at the same time crying: 

“You scoundrel! What do you mean?” 

The officer, taken by surprise, let go of the girl and 
- whirled and grappled with Dick. 

“Blast you!” he hissed; “Ill have your life for this! 
You don’t know who you are interfering with!” 

“T know you are a cowardly scoundrel,” was Dick’s re- 
ply. 

Then the struggle went on fiercely. 

The girl showed that she was cool-headed and brave by 
standing her ground and not erying out. She realized that 
a champion had come and she seemed to feel instinctively 
that she was one who would be able to protect her and 
take care of herself. 

Around and around the two moved, swaying and twist- 
ing. They tugged, strained and pulled at each other, each 
trying to get a hold that would give him the victory. 
~The captain was strong and athletic,' but he was not a 
match for Dick. The Liberty Boy was a splendid athlete 
and extraordinarily strong, and he was especially good im 
‘contests of this kind., 

Presently he caught the officer on his hip and threw him 
high in the air; the captain’s heels described a circle in the 


—. air and down their owner came, flat on his back on the 


ground with a thud that must have jarred him terribly. 

Then Dick held the officer, in spite of his strug oe and 
said to him, sternly: 

“Will you apologize to the young lady?” 

“Not at your command,” was the hissing reply. 

“Yes you will,” quietly but determinedly; “you have 
insulted her, and yeu, are going to apologize, or take the 
consequences.” 

“That is a matter Boch the girl anid myself,” said the 

raat - officer, almost choking with anger; “you have no es a9: 
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“Yes, I ie the young lady called for help; 1 heard. her’ 
and responded, and now you are going to aware or take 
a thrashing.” % 

The officer_did not answer in words, but he made a sud-| 
den and furious attempt to throw Dick off and get free. _ 

He failed, and presently ceased struggling and lay there! 
panting. 

“You—you!” 
this!” f 

“Oh, I don’t know ahaa that,” the Paths said, quietly, 
“will you apologize to the young lady?” 
— “T will-attend to my own affairs without any utiidle ins) 
terference,” was the snarling reply. 

Then the girl spoke. 4 

“Tf you will give me a promise, Captain Shannon,” she’ 
said, “I will look upon this affair as though it had never 
happened,” } 

“What is the OR If it is anything intended to 
shield this young scoundrel from my vengeance you neta 
‘not ask me to make it.” 4 

“That is part of it, Captain Shania If you will prom j 
ise to give over your desire for revenge on this young gen- 
tleman and will escort me back to the bafn at once, I will,) 
as I have just said, look upon this affair as though it had} 
never happened.” 

The captain Rese and then said: 

“J will tell you' what I will do. If this young—fellow 
will remain here and wait till I have escorted you to the 
barn I will apologize to you, Miss Elsie.” | 

“T prefer to have it the other way,” was the quick reply; 
it was evident that she feared that her champion would 
come to some harm at the captain’s hands. | 

“Accept the captain’s proposition, miss,” said Dick. “An 
apology is due you, and as for me, I am amply able to take 
care of myself, and will be only too glad to remain here till 
the captain comes back.” : 

The girl then reluctantly said that she would accept the 
officer’s proposition, and Dick at once leaped to his feet 
and permitted the man to rise. | 

The captain hastily scrambled to his. feet “id then said, 
in rather a lame manner: “I am sorry I acted toward you 
the way I did, Miss Elsie; 1 humbly beg your pardon.” 

“Tt is granted,” was the reply, but there was a troubled 
intonation to the girl’s voice. | 

“Come on to the barn, Miss Elsie,” the captain said. / 

The girl stepped to where Dick stood, and in the dim. 
light he saw that she extended her hand. 

“T thank you for your kindness in coming to my assist-_ 
ance,” she said, as the youth took her hand. “I mee that. 
—that—you will not—will not——” 7 4 

“Oh, don’t worry a moment about me, miss,”»said Dicks: 
“T am all right, and am only glad that I was here to render 
you assistance. I have a sister, and I did’for you what I 
would want that any man should do for her under like cir- 
cumstances.” ~-— 

“Very meant sneered the captain; “come, Mi 
Elsie. a i 


The girl | dent forward mid wh 


he gasped; ““py—T—kill you—-for 
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Pe “Don’t stay here! Ces please 
| Then she turned and said to the captain, scelly | 
- “T am ready.” 

He offered his arm,’ but the ait refused to sie it and 
Pealked stiffly along by his side, and with plenty of space 
between them. 

Dick remained standing where he was; he had no inten- 
tion of going away and evading the officer. 

_ He saw the two enter the barn, saw the captain bow to 

Elsie and turn back, and then he saw the captain AAV ADGIS 
toward him. 
- When the British officer was within a dozen feet of Dick 
| there came the sharp crack of a pistol and the captain threw 
up his arms, uttered a cry of agony and fell at full length 
‘upon his nee on the ground. 


: 
~~ 


ge IV. 
a THE MYSTERIOUS VOICE. 


| Dick was startled and -horrified. 
: ~The shot had come from behind and to one side of hint, 
and it had come so unexpectedly that Dick was startled, as 
has been said. 
tuned the officer over and looked at his face as well as he 
eould in the faint light from the lanterns in the barn. 
Then he felt over the stricken man’s heart and could not 
feel any beating of the organ. He felt of the man’s face; 
-it was cold; so were the hands. 
“Fe is dead!” thought Dick, a feeling of horror at his 
heart, and then he found himself seized and thrown to the 
ground. | 

The pistol-shot had been heaved in the barn, and Elsie 
| Vandiver at once leaped to the conclusion that the captain 
and her champion had become engaged in, an encounter 
and that one or the other had fired the shot and-had per- 
haps killed the other. She had at once communicated her 


“engaged in husking corn—this was a husking-bee—and 
anny had rushed out to see about the matter. Of course, 
‘some of the men were in the lead; there were three or four 
| British soldiers and half a oe young men oF the neigh- 
| borhood. 

- They reached the’ spot where the dead man Say and 
found Dick bending over the body, and at once leaped to 
the conclusion that he was the murderer. 

_ So they seized him and made him a prisoner‘in a jiffy. 
“They then made an examination of the captain by the 
light of a lantern that one of the men brought from the 
bam and quickly saw that he was dead. 

i “And you murdered him!” cried another British officer, 
“pointing his nnger. at Dick. : 

‘The girls had drawn back, when the men ‘said that the 
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horro at the outstretched f 0) m of the officer. 
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-Jever, give him a chance for his life. 


The youth ran forward and knelt beside the captain.’ He 


to do here is not for your eyes. 


“fears to a number of the young people who were in the barn 


ain | was dead, and were standing ata a a 





“You are mistaken, sir,” said Dick; “T did not shoot the — 
captain.” 

“Oh, Of course you would say so!” sneeringly. 

“Tt is true; [ know no more who killed him than you 
do. 3 

“That will do to 5 ial but not to believe.” 

At this moment Elsie Vandiver pushed her way forward 
and appeared beside the captain who was accusing Dick. 

“T am sure that this young man did not shoot the cap- 
tain,” she said; “he is incapable of doing such a thing.” 

“Why do you think so?” the officer, asked, looking at 
her curiously. 

“JT will tell you,” she said; and then she told baw the 
captain had tried to kiss her against her will, and how the 
young stranger had interfered and forced the captain to 
behave himself. “And any young man who would do 
what he did could not be capable of cominitting murder,” 
she added, in conclusion. 

“That may be your firm belief in the matter, Miss Van- 
diver,”’ said the officer; “but you will pardon me if I say 
that it is too much to ask me to believe it. I think the 
proof against this young man is conclusive. We will, how- 
7 We will hear his story 
and see what he has to say for himself.” 

“TY would advise that you look all around.in the vicinity, 
gentlemen,” said Dick; “the shot sounded from over in 
that direction,” nodding to indicate which way he meant; 
“and the murderer might still be hiding near here, though 
it is not likely that he would do so, either.” 

“Look around, some of’ you,” said the officer who had 
taken charge of affairs; then to the men who had hold of 
Dick he added: 

“Bring the prisoner to the barn.” 

The soldiers and the young men obeyed the orders, and 
while some went to search for anyone who might be in hid- 
ing nearby the others conducted Dick to the barn. 

At the door the officer turned to the girls and said: 

“You had better go to the house now; what we are about 
We will join you there — 
when we are through here, and then we will have supper.” 

The girls, white-faced and awe-stricken, turned and - 
walked slowly toward the house, where they were to have 
gone an hour or two later, to eat the splendid supper which — 
had been prepared, and as soon as they were gone Captain 


— 


Mahan ordered some of the men to bring the dead body of 


the captain into the barn. 

This was done, and then presently the soldiers and 
youths who had gone to look for the possible murderer re- 
turned, with the report that they did not see any signs of 
anyone anywhere. 

“YT was sure you would not,” said the captain; “but,” 
with a glance at Dick, “I am a fair man,‘and I was willing 
to give you every: chance.” 

“Well, I did not shoot the captain,” said Dick; “and 
that is the truth.” | 

*““We will hear your story,” was the cold reply; “tell it, 
as briefly as possible.” : 

Dick told his story, simply and truthfully, and the sani es 
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diers and young men listened, but with an air that said as 


“Our. comrade lies there dead,” he said, slowly and, 


plainly as words could have done that they did not believe! sternly; “I am convinced that you murdered him. Miss} 


' what the youth was saying. 


“You have not made out much of a case for yourself, o 


said the captain, when Dick had finished; “it seems to me 
quite clear that you murdered the captain. What do the 
rest of you think?” and he looked around upon the circle 
of faces. 
'. “We think the same as you do.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“He’s guilty.” 

“He did it!” 

“Ae shot him!” 

Such were a few of the exclamations, and it was evident 
that the majority, if not all present, believed that Dick was 
the one who had laid the dead man low. | 

“You see,” said the captain, “the majority believe you 
guilty, and there seems to be only one thing to do under 
the circumstances.” 

“What is that?” Dick asked. 

“To mete out to you the fate that is usually bcaplen to 
murderers.” 

The captain spoke sternly. It was evident that he meant 
what he said. 


Dick realized this and his heart wails He knew that he! 


was in great danger, for the soldiers, believing that he had 
murdered their comrade, would not hesitate to put him to 
death. 

He suddenly thought of something that promised a little 
in his favor. 

“T think I can prove that I did not fire the shot that 1a 
the’ captain low,” he said. 

“You shall heite the peony ” said oe Mahan; 
“oo ahead.” 

“Very well; you have my pistols there, have you not?” 

The men had taken Dick’s pistols away from him as 
soon as he was taken to the barn, and:one said: 

“Yes; here they are.” 


“Very well; if I had fired the shot one of the pistols |: 


would be empty. 
they are loaded.” 

This was done, and it was found that Dick had told the 
truth, of course; the pistols were both loaded. 

“That does not prove anything,” said the captain, after 
a few moments of thought; “you could have had three 
pistols, and after firing the shot you could have thrown the 
empty weapon away, and this is probably what you did do.” 

“Then if I did that the pistol ought to be found some- 
where near the spot where the captain. was shot,” said Dick. 


Look at them, and you will find that 


“It would be impossible to find a pistol. thrown among 


the grass and bushes,” was the reply; “I think there can be 
no doubt about your guilt.” 
“But, sir,” said Dick, “if I had shot the man, would. I 


have come forward and permitted myself to be caught} 


bending over him, as was the. case?” 
“You might do such a thing, and: you did do i. eae 
~ “But I am innocent; I did not fire the shot.” | 
_ The ome shook his head. 





Vandiver has: told us that there was bad: feeling between 
you, and that the captain was going to give you a thrash- 
ing, and it is plain to my mind that you, fearing him and 
not wishing to give him the chance to give you the thrash-_ 
ing, shot him down as he was approaching.” | 





“You don’t know me, if you think I would do such a! 


thing to avoid the chance of being given a thrashing,” said 
Dick; 


‘“‘and, besides, I knew that he could not give me a 


thrashing, for I had already got the better of him in one 
encounter and felt certain that I could do so in another.” 


“But you took advantage of him the first time; he did 
not have a fair chance. 


knew this and took the means you did to pre 16:7" 
“You are mistaken, sir.” 
The captain shook his head. 
“You cannot make me believe that,” he said; 
convinced that you are the guilty man, and I am going to 


In the second encounter he would 
have gotten the better of you, and I have no doubt. vi 


put it to a vote of those present whether or not you shall) 


be hanged.” Then he lifted up his voice and said: 
“All in favor of hanging the prisoner, say ‘I.’”. 
“1” went up in a chorus. 
“All who do not favor it say ‘no.*” 
Not a voice answered. 
The captain nodded his head. 
“That settles it, then,” he. said. 
life here and now, young fellow.” 


Dick’s face grew grave, but he looked the captain un- 


flinchingly in the eye and said: : 

“You are making a sad eae sir. I ro not shoot: the 
captain.” : Be | 

The officer shook his’ eer : 

“You would naturally deny it to the last,” he said; “but 
I am confident that you did it, and so I will now pronounce 


“You will end your 


sentence, which is that you shall be hanger: by the neck’ 


till you are dead!” 


He spoke solemnly, and then immediately turned to onal 


of the young men and said: 
“Bring a rope.” 


minutes, bringing a rope. 


oner’s neck,” was the next order. 


hold of the rope and drew-it taut. 
“Now,” said Captain Mahan, “if you will tell me your 


to it that any word 2 may wish to send to them will be 
delivered.” 

Dick felt that he | was standing close te death’s dea: 

If he was to die, and it seemed. likely that he was to 
meet his death here and now, he would want that his folks 
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The young man hastened away and returned in a few 
“Tie a noose in one end and place it ee the pris-_ 
This wag done and then the other end of the rope was’ 


thrown over a sill which extended from side to side of the 
barn, and a number of the soldiers and TOung men took 


name and where your folks live, if you have any, | will see 


and sweetheart should know about it, so. he was on the point 
of telling who he. was and leaving a message to be deliv- 
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‘ered when there came an interruption.. 
| Beemingly sounding from the rear of the barn, cried out: 
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A human voice, 


“You are making a mistake. That young man did not 


shoot the captain. I did it. Let. him g° free.” 


CHAPTER V. 


DICK IS SAVED. 

The captain and all the soldiers and young men stared 
toward the end of the barn in wonder and amazement. 
- Who had spoken? | 


Where was he? 


The captain was the first to find his voice. 
“Quick!” he cried; “run around there. and see if you 


ean capture that person, whoever he may be. Hurry!” 


A number of the soldiers‘and young men ran out of the 
“a and around it. 

They searched igoughis, but failed to find anyone. 

They went heel and reported their * success to the 


| officer. 


He looked puzzled and thoughtful. 
“T don’t know what to do now,” he said, eee half 


-questioningly at Dick. 


“T should think that you would be satisfied that I did not 


| do the shooting,” said Dick; “someone has. said so, and it 
stands to reason that no person would accuse himself of the 
—erime unless he were guilty.’ 


“That is true, of course; but then it is aoa that you 
had a friend with you who knows of your predicament and 


is taking this means of saving you.” 


_Diek shook his head. 

_“T assure you that you are NTanes sir,” he a: “there 
was no one with me.” : 

It was evident that the captain was puzzled; he stood 
fiero looking undecided, but at last said: 

“There is now sufficient doubt regarding your guilt to 
make it unjust to put you to death, so I shall let you go 
free. It may be, however, that I am eRrIRE a mistake in 
doing so.” 

“T assure you that you are not,” was the earnest reply. 

Then the rope was taken off Dick’s neck and his arms 
were unbound and his pistols were returned to him. 

~“Do you mind telling me your name?” the perig srs 
~ “George Hammond,” replied Dick. 

“Where do you live?” — 

“About fifteen miles from here farther up the river.” 
“Where are you going?” » ? 
“T was on my way to Dobbs Ferry.” 
. “What were you going to do there?” _ 
“T was thinking some of joining the iss " 


_ “Ah! then you are a Acyeat: * 


is 
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_ “T am ‘glad to hear that.” . : 
Then the captain sent one -of the soldiers to get a spade. 


«oy, e will bury poor Captain Shannon,” he said; “and 
ry s | id eS es pat 
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then we will go to the house and see how the girls are get- 


ting along, after which we will have some supper. We 
cannot afford to let the captain’s faté spoil our own happi- 
ness and enjoyment.” 

The soldier was soon back with a spade and a grave was 
dug not far from the barn and the dead man was buried. 

Then all went to the house, where the girls were found, 
looking pale and worried. 

When they saw that Dick was with the others they looked 
surprised, and many of them looked greatly relieved. 

Among the latter was Elsie Vandiver, and she at once 
advanced and shook hands with Dick. | 

“T am glad that they set you free,” she said, simply, 
but there was a look in her eyes that how red she was more 
than glad that she was rejoiced, indeed. 

“So am I,” smiled Dick; “I thought for a little while 
that I was to lose my life.” 

_ Phen he explained briefly that the soldiers and young 
men had come very near hanging him, and that a myste- 
rious voice proclaiming’ his innocence had saved him. 

It was not a very lively gathering. The death of the 
captain had cast a gloom over all. 

When, however, an hour later they sat down to the table, 
they managed to eat a very hearty meal. 

Half an hour after they had finished eating the young 
folks began taking their leave. ‘They were rather quiet; 
their husking-bee had not turhed out to be the pleasant 
affair they had expected it would be. 

The soldiers also got ready to take their depavistic: and 
the captain turned to Dick and said: 

“What are you going to do?” 

The youth shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “I was thinking of staying here 
the rest of the Michi. if Miss Vandiver’ s folks can find 
room for me.” 

“We are not going to Dobbs Perky? ”. the captain ex- 
plained, “or I would have you go along with us. We are 
on our way to New York City, and we happened to see 
what was going on here and stopped. It was unfortunate, 
for poor Captain Shannon lost his life; still, we must learn 
to look upon such things philosophically.” 

“You are right,” agreed Dick. 

Elsie Vandiver had heard what Dick said about staying — 
the rest of the night, and she went to her father and told 
him, and he at once came and insisted that Dick should 
remain. . 

“Thank you,” the Liberty Boy said; 
invitation and will remain till morning.” 

“Tf you really wish to join the army go on to Dobbs 
Ferry to-morrow,” said Captain Mahan; “they will be glad 


“T accept your 


to accept you as a recruit.” 


“Tt may do so,” said Dick; “would you mind w riting a a 
letter to the commanding officer, stating that you know me 
and that I wish to join the army?” 

“T shall be glad to do so.” 

He called for paper, ink and quill and wrote a letter 
introducing Dick, under his fictitious. name of George 
Hammond, and gave it to him. 
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Dick was glad to get it, as it-might be of use to him, 


might indeed get him out of trouble should he be captured 
by the redcoats. 

He thanked the. captain and pocketed ha letter. 

Then the British troopers took their departure, first ask- 
ing the Vandivers to keep their eyes and ears open in an 
effort to learn who had shot Captain Shannon.’ 

They promised to keep a sharp lookout, and if they 


| learned anything to let the British officer know it. He said 


he would be back past there in a few days. 
_Then they took their departure. 
When they had gone, leaving only Mr., Mrs. and Elsie 


‘ 
Vandiver and two or three servants, the eid came to Dick 


! 


. “Who are you?” asked Dick. 
“My name is Ben Bingston.” | 


and said: ®* 


“Who do you think it was that called out that you were|— 


innocent, Mr. Hammond?’ 

Dick started’ and looked at the girl searchingly. 

“Surely you don’t mean that you did it!” he exclaimed. 

Elsie nodded, a pleased look in her eyes. 

“Yes, I did it, Mr. Hammond. I knew you were in 
danger, and so I slipped back, went around behind the 
barn, and when I saw that they were determined to hang 
you, I decided to try the plan of calling out that you were 
innocent, and that I did it myself.” | 
“But the voice, Miss Vandiver! It was a man’s voice, L 
was sure.”’ | 

“Tt was a very good~imitation,” with a smile; “I have 
practiced speaking pieces, and have learned so that 1 can 
imitate almost any kind of voice.” 

“Well, well! It came in B00 play, Miss Vandiver, and 
I certainly owe my iife to you.’ 

“And I owe you a good deal, Mr. Hammond; you came 
to my assistance when -I called for mere you know.” 

“T was glad to do that.” 

“And T was glad to do what I did for you. ” 


“After some further conversation Dick asked if they had | 


any suspicion who it could have been that, shot the captain. 

The Vandiyers said they could not think of anyone who 
would have done such a thing, but Dick imagined there 
was a thoughtful look on Elsie’s face. 

“T believe that she has a suspicion regarding the identity 
of the murderer,” he told himself. 

A little later Dick was shown to hig room, and soon the 
house was dark and quiet. 

Next morning after breakfast Dick bade the Vandivers 
goodby and took his. departure. | 

He had gone only about a quarter of a mile when he was 
suddenly confronted by a youth of his own age, who said: 

“Stop, I want to talk to you.” 

& 


‘CHAPTER VI. 


DICK OVERHEARS A CONVERSATION. 


Well, what do you wish to talk to me about?” 

“About that affair of last night.” | 

Dick started and looked at the young man ‘keenly. 

“What about it?” he asked. : a 
' The young man looked worried. in 

“T have something to tell you,” he said; “I have cot 1 
tell somebody; I’m the fellow who shot that British off 
cer!” 


Dick nodded. 

“T suspected as much. But why did you do it?” 
Dick was eyeing the youth keenly, and he was favorsve 
impressed with his looks. The youth did not look at a 

like a cowardly assassin.” 


The young man flushed slightly and said : 
“I’m Elsie. Vandiver’s fellow—or was till that captaif 
began coming to see her; he has been around in these part 
a couple of weeks now—and I was hidden near: the spot pt 
where he and Elsie stood last night when she called’ f 
help. I was just going to jump out and knock the opt 
down, or try to do so, when you leaped forward and seize 
him, and then J remained where I was. 1 heard all, an a 
when I saw him coming back to have his settlement wit 
you, I made up my mind to help you. IJ was grateful t 
you for handling him the way you had in defense of Elsi¢ 
so I just said to myself, ‘Vill wound him and make hit 
unable to harm the young fellow? Sod out with my pistol | 
took aim and fired. I don’t know how it happened; I ca 
usually put a bullet where I want to, but this time insteat 
of simply wounding him gnd disabling him | put th 
bullet through his heart. t aian’t mean to kill him, ant 
now I am a murderer, and I don’t know what to do. 
haven’t slept a wink, and I don’t know whether I ever wil] 
again or not.” 
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Dick felt sorry for the youth. 

He believed every word the young man said. 
, “I am sorry that you fired the shot,” he said, gentlyp 
“for I was in no danget whatever. I am able to take car€ 
of myself under any and all circumstances, and the captait 
would simply have gotten a good thrashing had he attacked 


me. J wish you hadn’t done it.” | 
“So do I,” sadly. “I don’t think I shall ever get, rid 0 
this terrible feeling that I am a murderer.” 


1 Ge don’t think “You ought to feel that way about itp 
Ben,” said Dick, kindly; “you did not intend to kill thé, 
man and therefore you are not in ae a murderer.” | 
Ben’s face lighted up. | 
It was evident that Dick’s words made him feel better 
“Do you really look at it that way?” he asked, regarding} 
Dick earnestly. | 
“Of course; so far as the nturder part is concerned, you 
are not responsible at all; you made a mistake in firing with 
the intention of wounding him, that is all, and that is not 
a very serious erime—not one to make yor. conscience hurt 
you or cause you to lie awake of nights.” 
The youth was plainly greatly relieved. | 
His face lighted up and the worried fake! disappeared. 
- Tam glad tht * ane pee he He “now I Rte “4 
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better Of course, I ghall always feel sorry that I killed 
Pion. will get over it after awhile, and I would suggest 
hat a good way to do so would be to join the cm se get 
nto active life.” 
| ~The youth looked thoughtful. 
“JT have a-good mind to do that,” he said. 
~ ©T would; it will be good for you.” 

— “T will do it,” determinedly.. 

| “What are you, patriot or loyalist?” : 
“I'm a patriot.” 

“Tm glad to hear that; I’m one myself.” 
~ “T thought you were.” 

“Yes; arid I am an officer in the patriot army, Ben.” — 
“You are?” in surprise. 

_ “Yes, I am the captain of a,company of young fellows 
about our age.” 


4 . 





“Say, you are not- 
“The captain of the aah Boys? Yes.” 
_ “Jove, I’ve heard:a lot about 7 “fellows, and if you will |® 
take me I will join your company.” 









“Al right; you may do 60.” 
“Good! Where are your Liberty Boys?” 
_ “They are in the patriot encarhpmient, = 
- “Where is that?” 
“Over near White Plains.” 
Hie “Shall I go over there and join your company?” 
i aN o, I'll tell you what you do. Stay at your home—it 
is near here, I suppose?” é 
| “Veg.” 
Well, stay there till I am ready to go back 56 the patriot 
encampment, and then you can go with me.’ 
| “Very well; I live half a mile north of the Steet 
home. ” . 
“6 will know ees to find you then. ” | . 
“Where are you going?” bua 
8 “Over to the vicinity of the British encampment. a 
a spy on them?” 
“Yes, > 
“Can I be of any help £5 you?” eagerly. 
Dick shook his head. 
—&No; I can do such work better alone.” ° 
“Well, if you should need me let me know, and I.will be 
with you in a jiffy.” | 
“Very well, Ben.” | 
- Then they parted, and Dick went on in the direction of 
Dobbs Ferr y, while Ben started to go in the direction of 
the Vandiver ‘Home. 
ec had taken only a few steps, iaueeer, when a girl 
stepped out from behind a tree and confronted him. 
The girl was Elsie Vandiver. 
- *You, Elsie!” cried Ben, advancing eagerly. | 
ty i“Yes, Ben,” motioning him back; “I heard your conver- 
m and know that you killed Captain Shannon, and I 
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“But, Elsie,” cried Ben; “listen to me; I did not intend ° 


ete 
“T know that; [ heard what you told Mr. Hammond.” 
“He is not Mr. Hammond, Elsie; his name is Dick Slater 


and he is the captain of a company of youE fellows who | 


are known as the Liberty Boys.” 

“Ts that his real name—Dick Slater?” 

“Yes; [ have heard of him often.” 

“Do-you intend to join his company, Ben?” 

OV ag, ?? 

Elsie was silent a few moments, and then said: 

“T am glad of that.” 

“So am I; and, Elsie, if I ie e by my conduct i in battles 
that I am not a coward, will 

“T make’ no promises, Ben.” 

The youth talked to Elsie long and earnestly,«and tried 
hig best to get her to promise that if he became a soldier 
and proved that he was no coward she would look upon 
him with favor when the war was over, but she would not 
give any promise. | . 

At last he gave it up and walked silently and sadly along 
with her to her home; here he bade her goodby. | 

“Then I am not to come here any more, Elsie?” he asked. 

“No, Ben.” 

“Very well; good—by.” 

“Goodby.” | 

Ben made his way out. to the road and walked rapidly in 
the direction of his own home. As he passed the barn he 
averted his face; he could not bear to look toward the spot 
where he had been when he fired the shot that laid the 
British officer low. | 

Meanwhile, Dick Slater had made his way onan to- 
ward Dobbs Ferry. 





you—may I * 


It had gradually clouded up since early morning, and | 


now the clouds w¢re thick and heavy; and the vith of 
thunder and the flashing of lightning were heard and seen. 

Then it began to rain. 

It did not Pain hard at first, but soon turned into a down- 
and Dick hastened in among the trees looking for 
shelter. , , 

He saw a large hollow tree near at hand, and got inside 
the tree; here he was protected from the rain, which con- 
tinued to pour down for half an hour. , 

Then it slackened up, and a few moments later ceased 
altogether. Dick was on the point of stépping forth and 
continuing on his way, when he heard voices close at hand. 

He remained under cover, for he did not know whether 
the men were friends or foes. 


He was soon glad that he did remain eondesled; for he. 


heard a conversation that was interesting in the extreme. 
The two men were evidently: members of a band of cow- 
boys, for they were planning to rob the home of the Vandi- 
vers. 

They planned to do the work that night. 


Dick gathered from their conversatior? that there were 


a to tell you that I can never permit you to come near| about a dozen in the band. 


“JT must see to it that they are foiled,” he told himself. 
‘Then he wondered what he should do. He wanted ‘to 
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attend to the work of watching the British, and at the same 


time he wished to make sure that the scheme of the cow- 
boys would be foiled. 

He thought of Ben Bingston. 

“The very thing!” he said to himself; “1 will send him 
to the patriot encampment after some of the boys, and they 
will attend to this matter while I keep my eyes on the Brit- 
ish.” 

He waited till the men had taken their departure, and 

~then he emerged from the hollow tree and made his way 
back in the direction of the Vandiver home. 

When he was near there he made a slight detour and 
continued onward till he came to a house half a mile north. 
This house, he was sure, was the home of Ben Bingston. 

He was sure of it when, a moment later, he saw Ben 

emerge from the back door and walk toward the stable. 

He called to Ben, who looked around, saw and recognized 
him and then came hastily to meet him. 

“You here!” the youth exclaimed. 

“Yes, Ben; | have some work for you to do.” 

“Good!” eagerly; “1 am glad of it. But what is the 
work?” 

Dick quickly explained. 

Ben was delighted. His eyes sparkled. It was evident 
that the work was of a character to give him pleasure. 

The fact of 
chance to pose as a protector of his sweetheart; then, too, 
it would give him a chance to show her that he was nota 
coward. ) 

He said that he would bridle and saddle his ahi and 
ride to the patriot encampment and bring back as many 
of the Liberty Boys as Dick thought would be needed. 

“Bring twenty of them,” said Dick; “that will be a 
sufficient number, | am sure.” 

“Very well; who shall 1 see there?” | 

“Ask for Bob Estabrook.” . 

Ad right.’ . 

“Bob is my right-hand man and w ill have eharge of the 
party. He is a fine fellow, and you will like him. Tell 
him that you are going to become a member of the com- 
pany.” | 

“All right.” 

Then, having explained all to Ben, Dick turned and 
made his way back in the direction from which. he had only 
a few minutes before come, while Ben went to the stable 
and bridled and saddled his horse and mounted and ee 
away in the direction of White Plains. 

When he had got there and had passed the senior to 
whom he explained that he wished to see Bob Estabrook, 
he made his way to the quarters se by the Liberty 
Boys. ... 

He looked at the aS wha were dita around in 
groups, and said : 

“Is Bob Estabrook here?” 

‘One of the yquths leaped up and ie 

“T am Bob Estabrook; who are you?”. 

“My name is Ben Binpston,” | 


“Well, what can I do for. you, Ben?’ 
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the matter Was, that he was glad of the] 


stepped to the door and looked after the men. 


“T have a message for you from Captain Dick Slater.’ : 
Bob started, and an eager look appeared on his face. a 
“What is that? A message from Dick? Let me hanes if 
at once!”’. * 








“It is a verbal ieee he iaaitd that you shall come @ 
a place that I am to guide you to ane bring twenty of the’ 
Liberty Boys.” | i 
“Good!” cried Bob; “that sounds like there is to be. 
some work to be done. When are we to come?” 
“This evening.” . 
Then Ben explained matters to Bob and the other Lib ; 
erty Boys, who listened with interest. . 4 
“So that is what is in the wind, eh?” said Bob; “ 
right; you may be sure that we will attend to the work 1 
good shape. We will make those cowboys’ wish they hat 
stayed out of the robbing business.” 3 
Then he turned to the youths and said: 
“Draw lots, boys, to see who will go, with me. I don’ 
want to show any partiality by naming those who are t’ 


a) 


go.” ne 4 
“All right, Bob,” said Mark Morrison. 
The youths went to work, and soon the nineteen wht 

were to accompany Bob and Ben had been decided upofh 

by lot. | Pe 

They were happy, while the others looked disappointed 

As there was no. necessity for being at the Vandiven 

home before ‘dark, the Liberty Boys did not start unt 

after supper. Then they set out and arrived there just an 


dark. 


Ben Bingston A iaahen to Mr. Vandiver the reason 
the presence of the Liberty Boys, and he was well please 
to learn that even though the cowboys were coming to rd 0 
him, they would not be permitted to do so. ahi 

Bob instructed him to remain in the house, and for thie 
members of the family to go to bed just as usual. 7 

“You need not fear,” he said; “we will attend to th 
cowboys, and will see to it that they do not do any harm.? 

Mr. Vandiver said that Bob’s instructions should be caf 
ried out. Then he thanked him for coming. . 
“That is all right, sir,’ * said Bob; “we are glad to b 
here. We like to do this kind of work. Then, too, the, 
thanks are due, not to me, but to Dick Slater, my cong 
mander.”’ . 


Ue 


After some further conversation, Mr. Vandiver went int 
the house and the Liberty Boys concealed themselves 1 
the barn, there to await the coming of the cowboys. 

An. hour passed, and then tooteeds and voices wet 
heard. an | 

“They are coming!” said Bob in a low, cautious voice 
“wait till they go and gti to break into the house, an¢ 
then we will go: for them.” | 

A party of men passed the doorway of the barn. a 
moved onward toward: the house, and the ye eee Boyt, 


A few, minutes later they heard. the sound of pounding 
followed by a loud, imperious voice calling out: = 
4 “Opens tthe door! Open it, or we re break it does 
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OW ris is your: time, boys,” said Bob; “out with you and 
a dash for the scoundrels, Grins as you go!” 

e youths obeyed. 

ney ‘drew their pistols, leaped through the doorway and 
. oe 1 ftly toward the house. 

They ae oe half the distance, when Bob suddenly 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE HAYLOFT.. 


7 na The cowboys were taken wholly by surprise. 

et They had not thought of such a thing as that they were 
| a danger. 

Their idea had been that they would have no trouble 
hatever in doing as they pleased at the home of the Vandi- 
, and as Mr. Vandiver was known to be well-to-do, 
ey had anticipated finding considerable that was of value; 
ey even thought that they might get a lot of money. 

| Several of their number were wounded by the bullets 
‘and d two were killed outright. 

This was more than they had Meiserten i for, and they 
d at the top of their speed. 

| The Liberty Boys fired another volley, but as the cow- 
oys had scattered, not much damage was done. | 
It was now over, and over very quickly. The cowboys 
had not much more than arrived on the scene than they 
rere in full flight, routed completely. 


| Mr. Vandiver opened the door and looked out. 

| “Have they gone?” he asked. 

: ““y es,” replied Bob; “and they went in a hurry.” 
“Did you hurt any of them?” ' 

| “There are five lying here; two are dead and three are 
wounded.” 


| “Ha! Then they will wish that they had stayed away 
‘ rom here.” 


“Quite likely. 9 

» Mr. Vandiver then brought a lantern out, and by its 
ight the wounds of the injured men were examined. — 

One was quite seriously wounded, but the other two 
vould be able to get around again all right in a few days. 
When their wounds had been dressed they said that they 
ould get along, and were only too glad’to be permitted to 
yo free. They limped slowly and painfully away. The 
pe euily wounded fellow was given a place on a blanket 
1 the floor in the sitting-room. 
two dead cowboys were buried. 

‘Vandiver’ recognized them as a couple of iwettliless 
ad who had lived | in ‘the woods in the oe for 
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13 
hunting and trapping and doing occasional little jobs of 
work for the farmers. Teen 

The man in the house who was ee hurt Mr. Vandi- 
ver had never seen before. 

Bob and the Liberty Boys decided that they would re- 
main at the Vandiver farmhouse all night; then in case the 
cowboys returned they would be on hand to put the rascals 
to flight. 

There were too many to take up quarters i in the house, 
so they went to the barn. here was a lot of loose hay in 
the loft, and this made a splendid place for the youths to 
sleep. 


They stationed a couple of sentinels and then lay down 


and went to sleep. 


‘They were not disturbed. The cowboys did not return. 
_ Next morning Mr. Vandiver came to the. barn and told 
the youths to come to the house. 3 

“Breakfast is ready,” he said; “and you are invited to 
come and eat with us.” 

The youths were only,too glad to accept the invitation. 

They went to the house and ate a hearty breakfast. 

Ben Bingston was among them. He considered himself 
to be one of the Liberty Boys now, and had remained with 
them all night, instead of going to his own home, and so 
he felt that this gave him an excuse to go to the Vandiver 
house for breakfast along with the other Liberty Boys. 

He tried to get Elsie to accord him a little more consid- 


eration than she showed the others, but in this he failed. 


She had no more to say to him than to any of the rest. 


This did not please him very much; he felt blue, but —_ 


contained himself as best he could, and tried not to let the 
other youths see how it was with him. 

There were some shrewd young fellows sitting around the 
table, however, and they noticed what was going on. They 
exchanged glances, and some of them felt sorry for Ben; it 
was so plain that the girl was not interested in Ben to the 
extent that he was interested in her. 

Bob decided to remain near the Vandiver home till he 
heard from Dick. 

To this end he told the youths to take up their quarters 
in the hayloft of the barn. As it was October and quite 


| cool, this made an ideal place to stay. 


Mr. Vandiver said they must eat their meals at the house. 

“We have plenty of provisions and plenty of servants to 
cook them,” he told Bob. | 

The youth thanked him, and said that they would be 
glad to do this. 

“Tt is a treat, indeed, to us boys to sit down to a table. 
loaded with good, well-cooked food,” he said. 

The day passed slowly. 

The youths were lying on their blankets up in the hay- ~ 
mow about the middle of the afternoon, when one who had 
been to the house to get a drink came running in with the 
information that a strong force of British soldiers was right 


Bob leaped up and peered out hea a crack in the 
side of the barn. 
Sure enough, there was quite a large force of British 
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soldiers coming out of the timber at a ann fifty she) He gave utterance to a yell that could have been heard 
[quarter of a mile and let go his hold on the ladder at 


from the barn. 
“Jove, it is too late to try to make our escape!” said 


Bob to himself; “we will have to stay here and take our beomrades off the ladder as he went. 


chances on being discovered, and then if we are discovered 
we will make the best fight that we possibly can.” 
He did not need to say anything to the youths; they had 


seized their muskets and were peering out at the redcoats. | two who had been knocked off the ladder. | 


“Tt looks as though we have been eae in a trap, Bob,” 
said Mark Morrison. 

“Yes, it does look that way; but we can make a strong 
fight, just the same.” 

“So we can.” 

“Hello, look there!” exclaimed Bob. 

“What is it?” 

* Dick!” 

“Where?” 

“There in the midst of that group of soldiers; 
prisoner!” 

“Jove, you’re right!” ~ 

“Yes; he has gotten into iudabis, sure enough!” | 

““And the way we are fixed we are not going to be able 
to render him any assistance.” 

“No, there is danger that we may be in the same fix 
that he is in before another hour passes.” 

The British soldiers stopped near the barn and some of 
them looked within. , 

““Where did all these horses come from, I wonder?” eried 
one soldier. 

“Surely the man who lives here would not have so many 
horses as this,” from another. 

“Not so many saddle-horses at any rate,” from a third; 
“see, here are saddles for every horse.” 

“There must be some troopers around here!” cried. still 
another soldier. 

“Yes, and the chances are that they are rebel troopers, 
too,” from the first speaker. 

“But where can they be?” 

“At the house, perhaps.” 

“Yes, ®r up in the haymow of this barn.” 

The Liberty Boys heard this and looked meaningly at 
one another and grasped their muskets tighter. 

“*Let’s see if they are in the hayloft,” said one. 

» “AN right.’’. 

Then the Liberty Boys heard the trampling of feet on 
the floor of the barn, and a little later some of the redeoats 
were heard climbing up the ladder leading to the loft. 

Bob gave the boys a signal, and they leveled their mus- 
kets in the direction of the hole in the floor, through which 
the redcoats would come. — , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BOB AS A NEGRO. 


Presently a redgoat stuck his head up through the hole 


and caught sight of the twenty Liberty Boys pase there. whelming force of numbers.” | 


with leveled muskets. 


said one; 


were a lot of rebels in the barnloft he was greatly pleas@ 
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tumbled backward to the floor, knocking two more of I 


The others uttered cries of surprise and the three scral 
bled to their feet. 7 
“What’s the matter with you, you fool?” cried one of dl 


“Matter enough,” was the growling reply; “the loft} 
full of rebels!” a 

“Ts that so?” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“T expected as much.” 

““Are there many of them, sure enough?” 

“The loft fairly bristles with bayonets!’ was the reply 

“Oh, se there can’t be more than a hundred up there 
“go tell the captain and he will have the ba 
surrounded, and make it DORE, for the rebels to | 
cape.” 3 

The soldier hastened out of the barn on the etal 
the others looked curiously and not a little fearfully up | 
the opening leading to the loft. 

When the soldier told the British captain that the 


“Good!” he cried; “we'll capture them.” ) 
Then he ordered that the barn be surrounded so as. 
make it impossible for the rebels to escape. 
When this had been accomplished he entered the bat 
approached to a point Boyerneatt the opening and call 
out 
“Hello, up there!” ; 
Bob walked boldly to the opening and looked down 
the officer. 
“Hello, yourself,” he said, coolly. 
“Are you the commander of the rebels?” the Britif 
captain asked, haughtily. : 
“There are no rebels up here.” 
“Bosh! we know better.” 
“You are mistaken, for we are mat rebels; we are pp 
triots.” - e 
“Bah! it’s all the same.” 
“J don’t think so.” 
“Oh, well, let it go; I call upon you to surrender!” — 
“That is your privilege; it is our privilege to refuse | 
do so.” 
“Why, you would be the biggest kind of fools to offer | 
resist!” . 
OY don’t think no: 
“T know it; why, we have five hundred men outside, az 
you could not hope to do anything against so many.” — 
“We will make a fight; we will be able to do more the 
you think, perhaps.” _ 
“You will simply get yourself killed, instead of cal 
tured; if you wish to bring that about, go ahead.” 
' “Well, that is my idea of warfare—to fight to the seem a 
“It is the height of folly to try to fight agaist’ 4 ove 
; a Ts 
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ey Bncw that Kite weddailty, did. riot know hd many 
were in the loft, and he felt that by putting on a 
ld front the capture could be staved off. 
| Then something might turn up that would make it pos- 
ble for them to escape. 
“At this moment there was a stir outside and the murmur 
t " yoices, The captain turned and called out: 
“What’s the matter out there?” 
A strong force of rebels is coming down the road,” 
§ the reply. | 
“How strong is the force?” 
“There must be at least a Baath. ns 
i “Double our number, eh ?” 
Yes,” 
} Then we had better retreat; we will retire down the 
ad. Give the men orders to do this.” 
}'The orders were issued, and then the redcoats retired 
gly down the road. © 
 Gebdagl eried Bob; ae are all ith 
see What is going on.’ 
The youths scrambled down out of the hayloft. 
‘The next moment they were out of doors. 
| Sure enough, a force of patriots was coming. 
} Their commander was Colonel Burr. 
“Was there a force of redcoats here?” he asked of Bob. 
“Yes, Colonel Burr,” was the reply. 
“Where is it now?” 
“Tt retired down the road.” 
“Then we will go in pursuit.” 
“We will go with you.” 
‘They moved down the road, and about three-quarters of 


Let’s go out 


ound its way. 

‘The patriot scouts who had been sent ahead returned 
nd reported that the British had taken up their position 
a the hill and were strengthening their position. 

Colonel Burr was a brave officer, but a cautious one. 

. je knew that, although he outnumbered the enemy, 
psition would more than counterbalance the preponder- 
ice of numeral strength in the patriots’ favor. 

Si . he gave the order for his men to retire to the ears 
ne and go into temporary camp. 

“We will have to make haste slowly in this matter,” he 
“You are tight, sir,” said Bob Estabrook; “by the way, 
¢ British have Dick Slater a prisoner, and I wish to make 
a attempt to rescue him.” 

ATs that so, Bob?” 
“Yes, I saw him.” : 5 
al, go ahead and rescue him if you can. You “$l 
ve to be. careful, however, or you may meet with a like 
‘ ta.” 

| “I will be careful.” 

sob at once began figuring on rescuing > Dick. 

ree over the matter a ine while, but conte. not 
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mile distant they came to a hill, over which the road 


je advantage which the British possessed in the way of} 
eagerly what he had in his basket. 
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so he dismissed the matter from his mind for the time 
being. 

Along toward evening a thought come to him: He would 
black himself up as a negro and would go to the British 


{encampment and pretend to be a vegetable peddler. 


He went to the Vandiver house and told Mrs. Vandiver 
and Elsie what he thought of doing. 

Elsie was delighted with the plan, and offered to ee 
black Bob’s face. 

“T ‘hope that you will be able to rescue Mr. Slater,” she 
said; “he is a noble-hearted young man, and I hate to think 
that he is a prisoner in the hands of the British.” 

““He is as fine a fellow as ever lived,” said Bob. 
~ Then he went to work and blacked his hands and face, 
Elsie doing all she could to help him. 

Then he went to a room and donned a rageed suit, of 
clothing that belonged to one of the negro servants. 


When he had done this he looked very much like a negro — 


employe of the vicinity. 
“Now I will need a basketful of potatoes,” he said; “and 
then I will be ready to go.” 


He was given a basket and told to go down in the well | 


and help himself to the potatoes. 

He did so, and then left the house and made a wide de- 
tour and approached the British encampment from the 
opposite direction. 

He walked boldly forward, and when the sentinel cunts 
lenged him he halted and called out 

“T’se on’y er nigger whut hez some potaters foah to sell, 


sah. Lemme go inter de camp, won’ yo’?” 


- “Potatoes, you say?. Yes, come along, nigger.” 

Bob advanced, and the sentinel gave him a‘careless scru- 
tiny, after which he said: 

““Gg on in and sell your potatoes if you lke.” 

“Tank yo’, massa,” said Bob. 

- Then he moved on and was soon in the heart of the en- 
campment, | 

The soldiers immediately crowded around Bob, asking 

He told them, and they quickly bought all the potatoes 
he had. 

Thén they asked him to dance for them. 

Bob was a fair dancer, but he pretepded that he eduld 
not dance. 

He wanted to gain time, so that he might have a chance 
to get Dick located, after which he would try to think of 
some plan to effect his rescue, if such a thing was possible. 

“Oh, foah de goodness sakes erlibe, massas, I kain’t 
dance,” he declared. 

“Bosh,” laughed one of the soldiers; “I never saw a nig- 
ger that couldn’t dance and whistle and sing.” 

. Bob insisted that he could not do either one of the three. 

All the time that he was talking he was looking all 
around covertly, and presently he caught sight of Dick, 
who was sitting near one of the campfires, his hands bound. 

“Good! There he is,” thought Bob. 

~The redcoats were still urging Bob to dance. 
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“Vl tell yo’ what T'll do,” the youth said; “I'll try ter 
sing foah yo’.” 

“All right,” the eoteoouis said; “go ahead and sing.” 

Bob’s reason for offering to sing was that he might let 
Dick know he was there. He knew that Dick would recog- 
nize his voice, even though he sang:in negro dialect; and, 
too, Bob intended to sing a negro song that they had sung 
together many a time when they were fishing, swimming or 
playing together. 

He at once struck up the song, and as he pee a good 
voice, the soldiers were delighted. | 

The instant Bob’s voice rose on the evening air Dick 
gave a start and looked quickly in that direction. 

“Great guns, that’s Bob!” he said to himself; “I would 
know his voice anywhere. He is singing that song to let 
me know he is here.” 

Dick’s heart grew lighter; his spirits rose. 

“Perhaps Bob may think of some way to rescue me,” he 
told himself; yet he could not imagine how it could be 
done. 

‘They were in the heart of the British encampment, and 
it would seem to be an impossible feat for them to get away. 

“T wish I had my hands free,” thought Dick. 

He began working at his bonds. 

All the time Bob was singing Dick was working, and to 
his joy he managed to loosen the rope sufficiently so that 
he could withdraw his hands at any moment. 


Bob ceased singing and then the soldiérs applauded long 


and loudly. 

A great crowd had collected, and Bob saw that only a 
few remained near.the campfire where Dick sat. 

“Jove, if Dick was free he might succeed in slipping 
away or in making a sudden om and getting away,” he 
thought. : ee 

“Sing some more!” the redcoats urged. 9 

Bob felt that he might do some good by continuing to 
sing, “Dick might succeed in getting his arms free,” he 
thought. | 

So Bob started in on a rollicking song, and while sing- 
ing he kept his eyes on Dick. 

Suddenly a feeling of delight came over him. He saw 
Dick leap up and make a dash toward the edge of the 
encampment. 

There was a yell from a redcoat who happened to catch 
sight of Dick, a musket-shot and then pandemonium. 


- CHAPTER IX. 
A CLEVER SCHEME. 


The soldiers dashed after Dick. 

They knew he was an peor pie and wished to 
recapture him. | 

‘They ran with all their might and yelled to him to aia 

“Of course, he paid no attention to their commands, and 
, they fired a number at pistol- shots at him. 
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It would have been an actin had they hit him, hd 
eyer,. for they could not take aim when running, and { 


|shots were merely random ones. 


Still Dick heard two or three of the bullets W histle Dp % 
his head. ; 

He soon left the redcoats behind; he felt that he cov 
make his escape without much trouble, and was wW 
pleased. | 

‘‘ Bob did a good thing when he came to the encampme¢ 
and got the soldiers gathered around him,’ Dick said) 


‘| himself. 


On he ran. | of 

Soon he had distanced his pursuers and was safe. | 

The redcoats, finding that it was useless to try to cal 
up with the fleet-footed Loberty Boy, gave up the ch 
and went back to the encampment. 

When the excitement died down and they looked arow 
for the supposed negro, he was not to be found. 

He had disappeared during the excitement. 

At once the suspicions of the soldiers were aroused, 

They began to smell a rat, so to speak. | 

“T believe that nigger was a friend of the prisoner,” 
one of the soldiers. 

“Yes, and I begin to believe that he was not a negr¢ 
all,” said another. 
“You think he was a white man blacked up?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is possible; well, he has got away.” 

Bob was at that moment making his way rapidly tow 


@/the Vandiver farmhouse. ° 


He was feeling happy and triumphant. | 
“Jove, I had better luck than I expected,” he said 
himself; “I did not really believe that I would be able 
rescue Dick. 1 wouldn’t have been, doubtless, but | 
singing attracted the attention of the soldiers and made 
possible for him to free his hands and make his escay 

Bob was soon at the farmhouse, and he found Dick the 

“Bob, old man, you did just the right thing!” DD 
exclaimed, as he shook the youth’s hand. “You gavey 
the chance I was wanting, and I improved it.” | 

“T am glad that I was able to give you the chance,” ¢ 
Bob. | 

Elsie Vandiver was delighted. She listened to the st 
of Dick’s escape with interest, as did Mr. and Mrs. Var 
ver. } 
Bob washed the Pankey off his fold, and then he @ 
Dick went to the patriot encampment, and Dick was gi¥ 
a cordial greeting by Colonel Burr it a joyous greeti 
by the Liberty Boys. ; ) 

Colonel Burr asked Dick a ‘eae of questions regal 
ing the number of the redcoats, the strength. of their pd 
tion, ete. 

- Dick told him that it would be a dangerous thing to: 
to make an atipek, unless Sap) could take the ay 
surprise. | 

“Perhaps we may be able ke do that,” the etsnita 

Dick shook his head. | - 

-« “Tt: will bes difficult, ” he said. a 
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_ “What do you think about making a night attack?” 

_ Tt will not be practicable,” said the Liberty Boy; “they 

fax a triple line of sentinels out, and you could not get 

past them without being discovered; then the camp would 

‘be aroused and you would be given a warm reception.” 
“But in the daytime ey will not have so many senti- 

~nels?” . 7 

fue Oh,. 10.77 

~ “And if we could manage to make a prisoner of one of 

the sentinels without his giving the alarm, and one of our 

own men could take his place, then we could slip up and 

take the British by surprise.” 

i “Yes, at perhaps we may be able to do that in the 

“morning.” | 

 “T hope so; I would like to strike the redeoats a blow.” 

- Next morning Dick went and reconnoitered. the position 

of the redcoats. . 
He saw where the sentinels were tabtohed: and daiaea 

& upon which one he would try to capture. 

He felt that it would be practically impossible to slip up 

i ‘close enough to make an attack without being seen by the 

- sentinel in time to give the alarm, and this made the prob- 

Jem of how he was to be captured a very difficult one. 

Dick made his way back toward the Vandiver home, 

_ thinking deeply as he went. 

‘He had almost reached the house when he saw Elsie and 





: a girl who lived there—the orphan daughter of a neighbor] 
_ that had lived near them a few years before—emerge from 
The girls were carrying a large basket, and 


the kitchen. 

\ in it was a large washing—the week’s supply of dirty laun- 

_ dry that was to be taken somewhere to be washed. 

. Dick started. 

An idea: had come to him. 
He greeted the girls pleasantly, and Alen asked : 
4 “Where are you going, Miss Elsie?” 

“To Old Aunt Chloe’ s;-itis about a mile away over in 

“the timber; she has done our washing for years, and we 
continue to let her do it for the reason that her living de- 
Penis upon it. It is inconvenient getting the clothes to 

-and from her cabin, but still we don’t mind it much.”’ 

“Wait a minute,” said Dick; “I have a plan in my mind, 
and I want to see if you will favor what I am about to sug- 

_ gest.” 

“We shall be glad to do anything we can to aid you in 
getting the better of the redeoats, Mr. Slater.” 

“Very well,” said Dick; “there is a British sentinel up 
yonder that I wish to capture without his having any op- 
portunity to give the.alarm, and this basket you are. carry- 
ing has suggested a plan to my mind. It is this, that we 

-yeniure up to within, say, seventy-five yards, of the senti- 

nel, and then I will get in the basket and cover up with the 
clothes, and you girls will carry me to where the sentinel 

_is and set the basket down and engage the redcoat in con- 

i yersation. While you are talking to him and have his at- 

tention attracted I will leap up and knock him senseless. 

Do you think you can carry out your part of the affair?” 





n “Yes, indeed,” was the replys, “we can and will do so.” , ion. 


“You are sure I am not too heavy for you? I weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“We are strong; we can carry you.” 

“All right; but now, I must ask you to wait a few min- 
utes, till I can get some of the boys to go with us. I will 
want them to carry the sentinel away after I have knocked 
him senseless.” , : 

“We will wait, Mr. Slater.” — 

Dick hastened to the encampment and told Colonel Burr 
what he was going to try to do. 

The colonel thought that it was a good plan. 

“T hope that you will succeed,” -he said. 

“T feel sure that we will do so, sir.” 

“T shall take it for granted that you will succeed, and 
will act accordingly. I will order my men to get ready for 
action.” 

“Very well; if we succeed some of my Liberty Boys will 
bring the sentinel to the encampment, and you will know 
that I am standing guard in his place and that you can 
approach the enemy’s camp without their knowledge till 
close enough so that you can dash forward and take them 
by surprise.” 

“That will be a grand scheme, if it succeeds.” 

Then Dick went to where the Liberty Boys were quar- 
tered and told Bob and three more of the youths to come 
along with him. 

They did so. 

They joined the girls, who were waiting patiently. 

Ben Bingston was one of the four youths, and he was 
delighted when he saw Elsie. 

She did not show any signs of pleasure because of his 
presence, however, and Ben’s face soon fell, and he looked 
anything but happy. 

Dick noted this, and felt sorry for the youth. 

“T believe she does care for him, however,” he told him- 
self; “‘and after awhile she will be kind ‘to him.” 

Ben and Bob carried the basket till they were within 
one hundred yards of the sentinel; then they paused, and 
all stood' there, while Dick climbed into the basket and 
covered himself over with the clothes. ‘5 

When he was ready the girls took hold of the handles of 
the basket and lifted. 

“Will it be too heavy for you?” asked Bob. 

“Oh, no,” replied Elsie; “we could carry it half a mile, 
if necessary.” 7 
“Very well; go ahead. 
you are to do, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

The girls then moved along, carrying the basket as 
though it were not at all heavy, in spite of the fact that it 
was quite a load. | 

They entered the road at a point fifty yards from the 
sentinel and walked toward him. 

He saw them coming, thought of course that there could 
be no harm in a couple of girls carrying a basket of clothes, 
and did not challenge them at all. 

He bowed as they drew near and smiled in his hace fash- 
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“Good morning, my pretty maidens,” he said, with a 
smirk. : 

“Good morning, sir,” 
ingly im return. 

Then they placed the basket on the seetinie 

The brave girls did their work well. 

They talked to the sentinel, much to his delight. 

They took his musket and examined it with pretended. 
interest. : 

Dick pushed the cover off the basket, rose up cautidtsly 


replied Elsie, epi: bewitch- 


and: dealt the sentinel a blow with the butt of his pistol. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE SENTINEL. 


The blow was dealt in exactly the right spot,-just back 
of the temple. 

The sentinel gave utterance to a gasping moan and 
dropped limply to the ground, unconscious. 

The girls turned slightly. pale. 

They thought that the man had been killed by the blow. 

“Did you—have you—is he—dead?” asked Elsie. 

“No, only stunned,” replied Dick; “now you girls take 
your basket and go on your way. A am much obliged for 


‘the assistance you have given me.’ 


“You are more than welcome, Mr. Slater.” 

Then the girls took up the basket and moved away, en- 
tering the timber on the farther side of the road and 
quickly disappearing from sight. 


Dick gave utterance to a cautious whistle, and presently 
the four Liberty Boys were there. 

They lifted the unconscious redcoat and carried him in 
among the trees and quickly removed his outer clothing. 

Then Dick removed his outer clothing and donned that 
of the redcoat, and at the same time the four youths were 
busily engaged in putting Dick’s clothing on the uncon- 
scious man. 

Tt was fortunate that the sentinel and Dick were about 
the same size, and so the exchange of clothing was possible. 

“Now, you boys carry the redcoat to our encampment,” 


said Dick; “gag him if he shows signs of returning con- 


sciousness before you are well away from here.” 


“All right, Dick,” said Bob. 
Then Dick took the sentinel’s musket and hastened to 


_ the road and took up his position there. 


Ce ee eet 


He was on duty now and paced slowly back and fortli 
just as the redcoat would have done. 

He did not know at what moment the officer of the guard 
might happen to look in his direction to see how he was 
doing, and he did not want that anything in his actions 


should arouse suspicion that he was not the real sentinel. 


He paced back and forth steadily and waited. 
He knew it would be nearly an hour before the patriot 


force would be there ready to advance, and he was fearful 


io 2." 





that the trick that had been played might be. discovered | 
before the benefits of it could be secured. 4 


‘ever. 





a cautious advance was made. 


way up the hill, and then, fearing that they could not gop 
farther without being seen, they suddenly made a dash for} 
| ward. | 


volley, after which they again charged forward. 


take. 


order; but they knew that they were outnumbered two to 
through permitting themselves to be taken by surprise, so” 


treat. 


British encampment and shown the letier that had been 
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Nothing occurred to spoil the plans of the isifiotas how; 
The force arrived in a little less than an hour, and then 


_ Bob and the Liberty Boys were in the front ranks. 
On the patriots moved. 
They advanced slowly and cautiously till they were half: 


They were within range of the redeoats before their} 
coming was discovered, and then they paused and fired ag 


The British were taken by surprise. 
They had trusted to their sentinels to warn them in time 
so that they could get ready to fight in case the patriots 1 
attacked them, and this was where they had made a mis- 


They fired a volley and then retreated down the farthe 
side of the hill. — | | | 
They were not routed; they moved along in fairly good. 


one, and that they had lost the advantage of ‘position 
the only thing to do under the circumstances was to re- | 


The patriots pursued partway down the hillside and then 
paused and returned to the late encampment of the enemy. 
They had beaten the redcoats and put them to flight, » 
and that: was what they had wished tq do. | 

They counted the dead and found that seven fedboats 
had been killed and ten had been wounded. ; 

One patriot had been killed and three were wounded. 

A few minutes later a redeoat appeared, carrying a flag. 
of truce, and he asked that the British soldiers be permit- 
ted to return and carry away their wounded and bury their | 
dead. ! 

Colonel Burr granted this, and soon a party of redcoats 
put in an appearance. They buried the dead and carried 
the wounded away, and then the patriot soldiers, who had. 
buried their dead comrade, carried their wounded comrades | 
back to the encampment near the Vandiver home. 

They had a large number of blankets, a goodly number 
of muskets and some belts in which were small arms that 
had been left behind by the redcoats, they having left in 
such haste. \ 

The patriots were to remain here until further orien 
were received. from headquarters at White Plains, so the 
Liberty Boys decided to remain also. 

Dick told the youths how he came to be a prigdner bd 
the hands of the British. | 

He had gone over to Dobbs Rey and had gone to the. | 


given him by Captain Mahan. 
The redvoats had agreed. to accept him as a recruit, ‘ye 
it ee that there was a Bee anny, ee who ha 
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“The e result was that he was made a Sriadhier, ae ain 
the party of five hundred left Dobbs Ferry and went over 
e Vandiver home Dick was sent along With it, a pris- 
, to be taken later.on to New York. 

. i he rest the reader knows; how he was enabled to make 
ig is escape by the appearance of Bob disguised as a negro, 
who attracted the attention of the British soldiers by sing- 
¢ and gave Dick a chance to oe loose and make his 
ape. 

P When evening came Dick had a talk with Colonel Burr, 


and try to learn the plans of the British. 

a olonel Burr told him that he might do so. } 
— “Go ahead,” he said. “But be careful; don't let them 
catch you again.” 

_“T will see to it that they don’t do that, Colonel Burr.” 
Then Dick left the encampment and made his way in the 
direction of Dobbs Ferry. 

e As good luck would have it he found some British sol- 
diers in a tavern there drinking. 

Dick managed to keep them from seeing his’ face, as 
ies would have recognized him, and he heard them telling 
ic one another that this was the last time they would drink 
in that tavern. : 

The British army was to ek toward the south on the 


t the intention of the British commander to attack Fort 
W ashing 

“So that is what is in the wind, eh?” he remarked to 
himself; “well, I’m glad that I have found it out.” 

_ He did not remain much longer, for he had secured the 
i nformation that was needed, and he felt that he ought to 













neton as quickly as possible. 

- When he did start to go he met with an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

_ Just as he was about to open the door to pass out, it 
opened and he found himself Ke to face with some red- 
eoats. . \ 
One of these recognized rie instantly. 
| Dick Slater, the rebel spy!” he cried. 
_ Of course, this attracted the attention of all within the 
00m to him. 

+ Bxcited exclamations escaped the lips of all. 

_ For a few moments Dick was motionless, almost para- 


or ome means of escape. 

| Nea | r the end of the bar was a a Se bites 2 to ‘the 
the tra poor happened to be open at the time, the land- 
se 


gh it possible that he igi manage ye eabiipe 


en ts the pens and he bounded toward 


ick down in New York once when he had been spy- | 
re > and had been captured, and this soldier at once tried to seize him. 


? nd suggested that he again venture over to Dobbs Ferry 


morrow, they said, and Dick finally. gathered that it was 


get the news to Colonel Burr and then to General Bees 


ed, but his mind was working, ‘and he glanced pole | 
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This aroused the tedcoata and they tbe forward Re | 
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He evaded their grasp and leaped down ivan the 


trapdoor. 

He was down the stairs at two leaps. 

It was quite dark in the cellar, but Dick moved along 
as rapidly as possible... | : 

He hoped to find a door that would lead to out of door 

He felt his way along, and was goon at the end of the 
cellar. | 

By this time the redcoats were pouring down into the 
cellar, eagerxto capture him. 

“You can’t get away,” called out one; “so you might 
as well stop trying, and surrender.” 

“Bring a light, landlord,” called out another. . 

‘Dick was feeling around and at this moment fount a 
door. | 

That it opened upon a set of stairs leading to the outer 
alr he was certain. 

He pulled at the door. 

It resisted his efforts, and then he felt along the edge of 
the door and found a wooden peg that was stuck slantingly 
into a hole bored beside the jam. ‘This peg was what held 
the door shut, and Dick pulled the peg out and agam gave 
a yank at the door. 

It came open. 

‘At the same instant the cellar was lighted up. The 
landlord had come downstairs with a candle in his hand. 


As Dick passed through he doorway the redcoats caught 


sight of him. 

“There he is!” | ‘ 

“Stop him!” 

“Catch him!” 

“He will get away!” 

Such were a few of the exclamations, and the redeoats 
dashed forward in an.attempt to grab Dick before he could 
get out of the cellar. 

They failed, however. 

Dick was out of the cellar and leapmg up the steps be- 
fore the British soldiers could get to him. 

“Stop, or we'll fire!’ yelled one. 

But Dick would not stop. He was determined to escape. 

He pushed the outside doors open and leaped out into 
the back yard. . 

After him came the redcoats , yelling to him to stop. 

They might as.well have sived their breath. 

Dick dashed away at the top of his speed. 

The redcoats poured up out of the cellar and started in 
pursuit. 


Fearing that the patriot youth W ett escape, the redcoats - 


began firing at him. 

They would rather kill him than let him get away. 

The bullets whistled all around the youth. - 

Luckily none took effect, and he continued to run at the 
top of his speed. F | 

He quickly distanced his pursuers, and as . was dark 
and they could not see, he was soon out of danger, 





The redcoats realized the uselessness of trying to catch — 
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the fleet-footed rebel, and gave up the pursuit and went 
back to the tavern. 

Dick continued onward, and half an hour later was es 
the patriot encampment. 

He went to Colonel Burr and told on what he had 
heard the redcoats say. 

“So an attack is to be made on Fort Washington, eh?” 
the colonel said; “the commander-in-chief ought to know 
this.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“You will carry the news to him?” 

“Yes, Colonel Burr.” 

“T judge that there is no need for haste, however; so 


‘you might as well wait till morning.” 


“Very well.” ' 


CHAPTER XI. 
“DoG EAT DOG.” 


Next morning Dick mounted his horse and set out for 
North Castle, to which ee the patriot army had re- 
moved. 

He arrived there in due time and went at once to the 


house in which General Washington had taken up his 
_|“we don’ keer whut ye call et, jes’ so’s we git ther munny.” | 


quarters. 


He was given a pleasant greeting, for the commander- | 


in-chief thought a great deal of Dick. 
“What is the news, my boy?” he asked. 
Dick told him. 
General Washington listened with interest, and thep 
looked thoughtfully at the floor. 
~The attack is not to be made on the fort right away, I 
feel certain,” he said, presently; “so the thing to do is to 
keep a close watch on the pp and see to it that the 


garrison is not taken by surprise.” 


‘General Washington opened a little portable desk that 
he always carried with him and took out paper, ink and 
quill. Then he wrote a letter, which he sealed and ad- 
dressed to the commander of the garrison at Fort Wash- 
ington. | 

He gave this letter to Dick. 

“Go to Fort Washington and give that letter to the com- 


_. mander there,” he told the youth. 


“Very well, your excellency,” was the reply. 

The commander-in-chief kept Dick there an hour longer, 
asking questions of him, and then told him he might go. 

The youth bade the great man goodby, saluted and took 


his departure. — 


He mounted his horse and set out. 


He got back to the patriot encampment near the a ac 


ver home just about noon. 

Mr. Vandiver invited Dick and Colonel Burr to take 
dinner at: the house, and they accepted the inv itation, with 
thanks. 

_ After dinner Dick mounted bis horse and set out toward 


the: s ‘south. 
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He wile Shias at a ‘ively pace, and mile after: mile was 
gone over. 

Dick kept a Sa lookout, for he was in a dangerous 
locality. 

Not only was there danger of meeting parties of ra 
coats, but there were the cowboys and skinners to look out 
for. e : | 

These latter pretended to be partisan parties, either in 
favor of the king or\against him, but the truth of the mat- 
ter was that they were more interested in robbing people 
than in anything else. 

Suddenly, as he rounded a bend in the road, he found 
himself confronted by about a dozen rough-looking fellows, 
who leveled rifles and muskets and ordered him to halt. — 

He did so, though it went against the grain to obey such 
fellows. | | 

“Who are you fellows, and what do you want?” Dick} 
asked. 

“We air ther bosses uv this heer bit uv road,” replied 
one, evidently the leader; ‘an’ ever’buddy whut goes.erlong 
heer hez ter donate some munny: fur ter he’p keep ther. 
road in good condishun fur travel.” 

“In other words,” said Dick, scornfully, “you are rob- | 
bers.” 

The ruffians grinned. 

“Well, ye kin call et thet ef xe wanter,” the leader said; 







“How much money does one have to pay for the privi-- 
lege of riding over this stretch of road?” 

“All ther munny ye hev got.” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” 

“Yas. Ye see, ye may never hev ter pay but ther wunst, 
an’ so we make everbuddy contribert all they hev.” 

“Supposing I refuse?” 

“Then we'll put some bullets inter ye, an’ he’p LTE 
arterwards.” | 
“You really mean to say that you would shoot me?” 

“ Le bet!” 

“But that would be murder.” | 

“Oh, no; thet would be simply convincin’ ye thet et don’ 
pay ter be stubborn.” 

Dick did not like the idea of yielding and permitting 
the cowboys—for such they were—to take his money; but 
at the same time he realized that it was hardly worth his 
while to risk losing His life just to save a few pieces of sil 
ver, so he said: 7 

“All right; I will give you all the money I have. I am 
in a hurry and don’t want to lose any more time than [ 
can possibly help.” : | 

“Thet’s senserble; git down offen yer hoss an’ we'll go 
through yer pockets.” 8 
Dick thought of the letter to the commander of Forti 
Washington; if the cowboys looked in his pockets they 
would find this eS and he did not want it to fall into 
their hands. 

“T will give you all the money I have,” he said; “the e 
is no need of my getting off my horse.” } 
—©Thet won’ do, young Sanat ye'd aay back most u 
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1 Emu. Ye see, we hev ter ‘tend ter ies ane our- 
s, ef we want ter git whut is comin’ ter us.’ 

t this moment there came shots from the roadside, and 
0 0 of the cowboys fell to the ground, dead or wounded. 
Th en a party of perhaps a dozen men rushed out from 
1 nc ong the trees and attacked the cowboys. 

an “Skinners!” said Dick to himself; “well, perhaps I shall 
x e able to get away while they. are fighting. It is a game 
f do y eat dog,, for they are robbers, the same as is the 
vase with the cowboys.” | 

‘2 Dick was on the alert for the chance to get away. 

At present the cowboys and skinners occupied the road 
d were fighting hand-to-hand, but. presently the skinners 
ee n to get the upper hand and force the cowboys back, 
ind this left the road almost clear. 

e It was Dick’s opportunity, and he improved it. 

LE Hé urged his horse forward and the animal leaped into 


a gallop at once. 


eahized what had oceurred, and then, realizing that they 
7 nould not catch him, the cowboys and skinners went ahead 
mith their fight with renewed fierceness. 

‘There was bad blood between, the cowboys and skinners. 
‘It was not so much because they represented the two 
sides of the great controversy, but because they were rivals 
in the business of robbing. ace 
‘They fought fiercely, but at last the cowboys were 
worsted and they took refuge in flight. 

Meanwhile, Dick was riding onward at a gallop. 

The attack by the skinners had come at an opportune 
Bic, for him, and he was as grateful to eka in a way. 

- On he rode. 7 

F At last he reached the Harlem River ee crossed it on 
the bridge. 2 

He had feared that’ he would encounter some redcoats 
near this bridge, but did not do so, and he felt ‘saa re- 
hi ieved. \ esis 

a “I guess that I am to reach’ Fort Washington mliiont 
; ther adventure,” he told himself. 

He was right. He arrived at the fort safely and without 
having had any further trouble. 

_ He entered the fort, and was shown to the quarters occu- 
fried by Colonel Magaw, the commander of the garrison. 

_ After they had exchanged greetings Dick-handed the 
colonel the letter. : 

The officer opened it and read: the. contests 

“So the British are going to come and try to capture 
the fort, eh?” the colonel remarked. e089 
Yes, sir.” 






















guard and not permit ourselves to be taken by- surprise.” 
. Then the colonel had a long talk with Dick. He asked 
ot many questions, and at last had a very get: idea of 
th e general situation. 

_Diek soon bade the colonel are and took his de- 

rture. 

It as now ae al ahie fowand evening, but Dick 
mind, He.felt that he could safely travel at night, 
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The Liberty Boy was ‘past the combatants before they | 


“The commander-in-chief says for us to be on a 
|again. 


» 


a1 


and that he would not have much difficulty in reaching the 
patriot encampment near the Vandiver home. : 


lt was dark by the time he arrived at the Harlem River. 
He crossed and rode onward. 
When he got in among the trees, the country, being 


pretty heavily timbered, it was so dark he could scarcely 
see his hand before his face. : 


He did not tr y to guide his horse, but permitted the ani- 


mal to choose his own! course. 


Dick rode onward an hour and a half, at least, and then 


he caught sight of a light over toward the left. 


It was moving, and Dick quickly decided that someone 


was carrying a lantern. 


He was interested in the matter, without really knowing 


why, and, acting on impulse, decided to investigate and see 
who the person was. 


He leaped to the ground, led his horse in among the trees 


and tied him. 


Then the youth set out in the direction of the light, . 


which he caught occasional brief glimpses of through the 
timber. | 


He walked rapidly, and at last found himself within one 


hundred yards of the man carrying the lantern. 


The man continued onward until he came to the top of 


a hill, and here he stopped. Dick followed till he reached 
the top-of the hill, but he took up his position at a point 
perhaps twenty yards from the man he was watching. __ 


Then, to Dick’s surprise, the man began climbing a tree. 
He carried the lantern with him. 
“What in the world is he going to do with the lantern?” 


the youth asked himself. 


He watched the fellow closely. . 
Up and still up the man toiled, until he was near the 


top ofthe tree, and then he paused and waved the lantern 
three times. 


Dick watched this proceeding with w ondering eyes. 
“Now what is he doing that for?” he asked himself. 
He quickly realized that the waving of the lantern was 


a signal to somebody, but to whom?” 


That was,a question that he could not answer. 

A sudden thought struck Dick: Jf the man was sig- | 
naling, doubtless there would, be an answering signal from 
somewhere, and he made up his mind to see whence this 
signal would come, if possible. 

‘He at once began climbing a tall tree which sgoda near. 

Dick was an expert at this kind of work, for he had. been 
reared.in the timber and had climbed trees all his life. 

He was quickly in the top of the tree, and then he. 
clanced .-across.to the: tree the man was in. 
The fellow was just in the act of swinging the lantern 


“The first signal was. Vela satiated: ” thought . Dick; 
“now I may see where the answer comes from if 1 watch 
closely.” 

-He noted that the man with the lantern was facing 
toward the west, and so he looked in that direction. 

~As he did so he gave a start. 

Seemingly half a mile away he saw a light. It was & 


/ 
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a 


single light, like that of a lantern, and it remained. sta- 


tionary a few moments and was then swung in a circle in 


the air three times. 

By its light Dick was sure that he made at what looked 
to be the mast of a sloop or schooner, and he at once leaped 
to the conclusien that the person signaling in return was 
on board a vessel of some kind down on the Hudson River, 
which, Dick knew, was about half a mile away. 


As soon as this signal had been made the man with the | asked. 


lantern began climbing down out of the tree, and Dick did 
the same. 

ground at about, the same time, and 
going back in the same direction from 


They reached the 
the man strode away, 
which he had come. 

Dick stood there hesitating. - 

Should he follow the man? 

He wished to know who the fellow was and where he 
lived, but he was curious, also, to know what was going on 
over by the river. 

He decided to go there and see if he could learn what 
Was going on. 

He set out, and twenty minutes later was stariding on 


' 


the bank of the Hudson. 


He was sure that he was close to the point where thte 
vessel lay. 

Presently he heard the sound of oars, and a little later 
he heard vgices, the latter coming from among the trees 
which bordered the river. : 

Dick was interested, and stood there among the bushes 
waiting and watching. He thought it hkely that he would 
soon see or hear something of interest. 





CHAPTER XII. 
INTERNAL DISSENSIONS. 


‘Soon a party consisting of a dozen men appeared close 


beside Dick. One of their number carried a lantern and 


the others of the party carried heavy loads in the shape of 
one or more bags, which were filled with goods that had 
been stolen from the settlers of the vicinity, Dick was sure, 
for he felt confident that the men were cowboys. 

Soon a boat grated on the sandy beach and-a couple of 
men leaped out and greeted the members of the robber 
band. 


“Got a good load for us this time?” dsked one of the 
men who had been in the boat. 

“Yes,” replied one of the cowboys; “have you got the 
money to pay for the goods?” 


“Of course. How do the goods run, about like the aver- 
age that you have been bringing?” 

“Yes, just about the same.” 

“Very well; we will pay you the same price per bags 
~ how many hes) are there?” 

“Fourteen.” 
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“Good enough; I ail give you the money; have yo 
men put the bags in the boat.” a 

The leader of the cowboys told his companions to pile 
the bags iy the boat, and they did so. 

Then the man handed over the amount of money agre 
upon and the leader of the cow boys pocketed it with a gr 
of satisfaction. . 
“When will you have another Hand for me?” the a 


eS 


'“T don’t know; in about a week, though, I think.” 
“Well, we will be back here a week from to-night, ang 
will lie here ‘and watch for the signal. . 
“All right.” ~ $ 
~ Then the men got into the boat and his companion fo 
lowed suit, after which they took the oars and rowed ot 
into the stream. 4 
The cowboys walked into the timber and moved awa’ 
at a moderate pace, and Dick followed them. 
He was determined to learn where their hiding-place, ¢ 0 
rendezvous was, and then he would get his Liberty Boy 


rand they would come and capture the rascals, or kill them 


He followed the men without any trouble, for they .wert 
not expecting to be followed. They did not think of gsucl 
a thing as that they had been seen. 

Dick kept close at their heels till they’‘came to a cood 
sized log house deep in the woods. | 

They entered this cabin, and Dick crept close up to th 
wall and hunted around till he found a crack throug 
which he could peer. : 

He saw the men seated about a long table in the centel 
of the room. On the table was a large amount of money 
or at least a goodly number of silver pieces. . 

The» men were dividing this money. 

There were thirteen of the.men, and Dick judged tha 
the extra man was the one he had seen climb the tree an¢ 
signal to the men on the sloop. | 

Dick listened to their talk long enough to learn thai 


-|they really were cowboys—or, more properly speaking, rob 


bers—and then he took his departure. 

He had some difficulty i in finding his way back to when 
he had left his horse, but finally succeeded in doing so. 

He had been careful to remember the direction he ha 
come, so that he could find his way back again. 

He untied his horse, led him to the road, mounted and 
rode toward the north. 

It was so dark he could not go fast, but he finally arrivet 
at the patriot encampment. 

He went to the quarters occupied by the Liberty. Boy 
and told them that he had some work for them to do. 

When they learned what the work was they were de 
lighted, 

“We'll go and capture or kill those scoundrels,” s 
Bob, enthusiastically. “They have been permitted to § g 
ahead with their nefarious work too long alpency. : | 

“You are right,” agreed Dick. 

Then the youths, to the number of ‘wéiitye—Diick fel 
sure that this would be a eufficient number—bridled. 4 
saddled their a hae and the little Bey: rode a a 
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yl roc de “ the ts where Dick had left his horse 
ie followed the man with the lantern, and here they 
: nt 1d and led the animals in among the trees. 

at the horses had been tied Dick led the way through 
him he er. . 

i tow work, for he had to be very cubital He 
| hi easily miss the way. ! 
ee so used to the timber, however, that it was easier 
him to find his way there than it would have been had 
een in a prairie country, and at last they came to the 
r house 2 in which the cowboys had their rendezvous. 
they stole close up to the cabin and looked in. The 
boys were still up, and they were seated at the long 
1 At Yeast halfsa dozen large, black bottles were on the 
able and three or four packs of cant were in use, for the 
sowboys were gambling. | f 


_ They were now engaged in trying to abit one another of 
the money that had come to each as his share of the total 
mount received for the stolen property. 


The Liberty Boys watched the gamesters with lively feel- 
ngs of disgust and anger. 

“They deserve to be wiped off the fate of the earth!” 
wh ispered Bob Estabrook. _ 

pd guess you are not far eye whispered Dick in 
eply. 

rc de was thinking of telling the youths to surround the 
2 abin and get ready to break down the door and attack the 
owboys, when there was an uproar within the building. 

4 wo of the men. had quarreled over the game and had 
hen come to blows. The others had taken sides, and the 
esult was that in less than a minute a combat involving 
the cowboys was in progress. | 


“Great guns! there is a fight atid we are not in it!” ex- 
Jaimed Bob} regretfully. 


“Tt is all the better,” said Dick; “let them fight it out, 
md if they kill one another it will save us a disagreeable 


e 


“Soon ction fisticuffs the cowboys fell to using stools as 
eapons, and then knives and pistols were brought into 
lay. The men had been drinking, and were ripe for a 
| ght to the death, and this was what it bade: fair to be. 
Soon the cracking of pistols was heard; and then groans 
d cries of pain and anger rose on the air. ' 

R on ng that the bullets might come through the cracks 
een the logs and kill or wound some of his Liberty 
8, Dik made them withdraw to a safe distance, much 


‘ say, Dick, I wanted to see the fight,” he’ protested; 
is no danger. i 


; 4 eat 


= 


there i is; we would be i in more danger from the 
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ings, and the Liberty Boys advanced and tried the door. 
It was not fastened, and the youths opened it and entered 
the cabin. 


A candle was burning on the rude slab-mantel over the 


|fireplace, but the candles that had been on the table had 
been extinguished, the table having been upset in the 


melee. 
The Liberty Boys looked about them. 


Four of the cowboys were dead, three were seriousiy — 


wounded, while three more were unconscious and slightly 
wounded; two only did not seem to be wounded, but. they 
sat on the floor panting as a result of their exertions. 

They stared at the Liberty Boys in wonder. 

“Who are you?” one asked. 

“We are members of the company of Liberty Boys,” re- 
plied Dick. 7 

“What do you want here?” 

“We came.to do what you have done for one another.” 

The two looked surprised. 

“What do you mean?” 

Dick told him and the two looked disconcerted. 


| “I am glad that you attended to this matter yourselves,” ~ 
went on Dick; 


“it has saved us the trouble of doing it,” - 


Then he told the youths to gather up the money Whigh _ 


had been scattered over the floor when the table was wpset, 
and they did as told. The two cowboys protested, saying 
the money belonged to them, but Dick sternly told them 
that the money really belonged to the people from whom 
the goods had been stolen that had been given in exchange 
for the money. 


“There is more moley somewhere about here, too, I'll 


wager,” said mor “and you must tell us where it is hid- 


den.”” 


The two protested that such wag not the ‘case. 

“That is all the money we had,” one declared. ; 

The youths did not believe this, however, and Dick 
ordered that a search be made. This was done, and a bag 
of silver was found under one of the stones of the.hearth. 


“Now,” said Dick; “you fellows will have to look after | 


your wounded companions and bury the dead ones. We are 
going back to where we came from. Another thing: If 


you are wise you will cease this work you: have been en-— 


gaged*upon. Stop robbing the people of this vicinity; if 
you don’t we will hunt you down and finish up this work 
that you have so well begun yourselves.” 

The two did not have much to say; they simply scowled 
and eyed ‘the Liberty Boys sullenly. 

The loose silver that had been gathered up off the floor 
had been put in a bag, and now, with the two bags in their 
possession, the Liberty Boys took their departure. 

“I am disappointed,” grumbled Bob, when they had 


gone a little distance; “I wanted to have a hand in meting | 


out justice to those rascally cowboys.” _ 
“Tt is better as it is, Bob,” said Dick; “I am glad that 
we did not have to do the work.” 
| “Perhaps you are right.” 


} 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NEGRO SPY. 


“Hello, I don’t understand this, Bob.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I expected that the British army would be gone 
from here, but it isn’t.” 

“That’s sof you did say that you thought the British 
were going jew to make an attack on Fort Washington.” 

“Yes; but they are still here.” 

“Perhaps they have decided to give up the idea of mak- 
ing the attack.” 

“T don’t know; well, we will watch them, and when they 
do break camp and start we will get the news to. General 
‘Washington as quickly as possible.” 

Dick Slater and Bob Estabrook had gone over to Dobbs 
Ferry to see if the British had broken camp; it was the 
day after the night on which they went after the cowboys. 
~found the enemy still encamped there, and it occa- 
d considerable surprise in Dick’s mind. He had ex- 

that the British would be gone. , 
‘hey remained where they were an hour or more, and 

+ ck said: 

There is no need of both of us staying here all the 













‘No,.I suppose not,” was the reply. 
Jertainly not; and I would suggest that we take turns 
watching the British.” 

“What will the other do, old man?” 

_ “He will go home and’see Alice and the folks.” 
-“That’s a good plan; though f think sister must be get- 
ting along all right; if this were not so the folks would 
have sent for us.” 

“Yes, I guess‘they would. But it may do her good wad 
cheer her up if we go’and see her.” 

“No doubt about that, Dick; well, you go first. 
stay here and watch the redcoats.” 

Very well.” 

Then Dick cautioned Bob to be careful and not let the 
redcoats capture him, after which he said goodby and has- 
tened away. 

He went back to the encampment, near the Vandiver 
home, told Colonel Burr that the British were still en- 
eamped near Dobbs Ferry, and then mounted his horse and 
rode away in the direction of Tarrytown. 

When he arrived at the home of his widowed mother and 
his sister, he dismounted and entered. 

“Tow is Alice?” he asked, eagerly, as he kissed his 
mother. 

“Much better, Dick; and she. ill be delighted to see 
you. 7 

“JT will go right over there,” he said, as he kissed Edith. 

He went out, made his way through the orchard, and 
was soon at the Estabrook home. 

_ He entered and was given a pleasant greeting by Mr. and 
Mrs. Estabrook. Then he went into the sick room with the | 


T will 


‘was over, and then he went back to the Estabrook hor 


‘| encampment. 
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latter and found Alice ae up in bed Jooking pale p 
bright. | 
At sight of Dick elie gave Sauter to an exclamation 
delight. | 
“OTs Dick! I am so glad that you have come!” 
“So am I, little sweetheart!” said Dick. 

Then he sat down on the edge of the bed, took ane 
hand in his and kissed her tenderly’ | 
“You. are better, Alice,” he said. 

“Oh, yes; I will. soon be well, Dick.” 
They talked quite a good deal, for Alice was stil 
enough so that it did not hurt her, and Dick remained t 
noon, though he insisted that he must go back home al 
take dinner with his mother and sister. 
“Tl be back over to tell you eeeey before I ie away 
he told Alice. . 
Then he went home and ate dinner w ith Mrs. Slater at 
Edith. | 
“T am going back after dinner,” he told them; “a 
Bob will come to spend the rest of the day. * e are taki 
turns watching the redcoats at Dobbs Ferry.’ 
He talked half an hour or such a matter after dinr 





and bade Alice and her parents goodby and told them th 
Bob would be home in a couple of hours. | 

This pleased Mr. and Mrs. Estabrook. 

Then Dick went back to his home, mounted his hot 
after bidding his mother and sister goodby, and rode awa 

An hour later he was with Bob, not.far from the Briti 
encampment, and Bob lost’ no time in getting to the patr : 
Here he mounted his Bi ang) rode in t 
direction of his home. | 

He remained at home and at the Slater home 
Edith, his sweetheart, until after supper, and then he 1 
turned to the patriot encampment. (s | 

The British remained encamped near Dobbs Ferry 
week longer, and then it broke camp and marched aw 
toward the south: - 

Dick and Bob happened to both be matching when fl 
took place, and Dick at once told Bob to go to the patr 
encampment, tell Colonel Burr, and then to mount I 
horse and go to North Castle and tell General Washings 
the news. 

“All right, Dick,” said Bob, and then he was off. 

Dick watched the redcoats till they were on the mare 
and then he followed ‘them. q 

He did not lose sight of them until they had gone in 
camp about a mile east of Fort Washington, on Manha 
tan Island, and then he made his way to the fort and te 
Colonel Magaw the news. | 

_“T think that an attack will be made soon,” ie said. 

“JT judge that you are right; well, we will keep a sha 
lookout, and if we think it useless to offer resistance 
will evacuate the fort and cross the river to Fort Lee.” | 

Dick, having done his work, took his departure 4 
made his way back to the patos encampment near t 
Vandiver home. q 

Colonel Burr had: heen: on. the point: of “breaking 
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fa messenger had arrived from North Castle with an 
t from General Washington that the colonel take his 
¢ and go across the river and over into New Jersey to 
a force that was encamped there. 

n t ere was only one thing to do, and that was to obey 
lers, so he gave the command for the soldiers to break 
mp and get ready to march. 

Th hey did so, and presently the force marched away to- 
rd Dobbs Ferry, at which point it was to cross the river. 
Dick and the Liberty Boys did not go with Colonel 
s force. 

Dice was acting raileiaiulehtiae’ now that he was not 
ith the main army, and he preferred to go down onto 
lanhattan Island and keep watch of the redcoats there, 
ith the intention of helping the garrison hold Fort Wash- 
ston in case an attack was made. 

7 e youths encamped just north of the Harlem River. 

t they did not think it wise to get too near to the British 
rce. 

; “We will remain here and will keep watch on the enemy 
id be ready to move at a moment’s: notice,” said Dick. 
To the surprise of Dick and the Liberty’Boys the British 
mply remained quietly in camp for eter days, doing 
10 thing. 

“What are they going to do, anyway?” asked Bob, grum- 
hngly, one evening. 

“That is a question I would like ies answered,”’ said 
ee. od 

i evening he left camp and went fo spy on the Brit- 


Bred that the British had no intention of making any 
love. 

Dick was gone mes an hour or such Satie: and when he 
nt at hack he found the sabe Boys applauding the dancing 
fa negro. 

The colored fellow was a good dancer, and he serach to 
; py the work, for he kept it up at a lively rate. At last 
ssaid he was tired, however, and that he must be going. 


ure, 

“q] believe that fellow is a spy!” said Dick. 
follow him.” 

He left the encampment and hurried after the negro. ' 
1 she latter had gone away whistling and was still at it, 
_ had no difficulty in keeping on his track. 

s he more than half expected, the negro went straight 
the British encampment. 

He ees carried the news of our presence in the vicinity 
2 British commander,” Dick told himself; “now I 
1 te will send a foree to try to capture us?” 

He ae | to.remain and find out. 


“T am going 


‘later he saw a a force leave the encampment. 
as t two qianitredk soldiers i in the party. 
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fol owing the British arm down to its present location, | 


‘He did nok Laat anything; ik enemy was quiet; it 


ee bade the Liberty Boys good-night and took his de- |. 


( 
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“The negro told them how many there were of us and 
all about us,” thought’ Dick; “well, they will not take us 
by surprise, after all, and the chances are that we will 
take them by surprise.” 

He turned and hastened back in the direction of the 
bridge over the Harlem River, and, crossing the stream, 
he made his way to the Liberty Boys’ encampment. 7 

“T was right, boys,” he said; “the negro went straight 
to the British encampment, and a force is now a to 
try to capture us.” 

“How strong a force, Dick?” asked Bob. 

“There are about two hundred men.” 

“Well, we can thrash them.” 

“Yes, by taking them by surprise.” 

“We can do that.” 

“So we can; we will go to the bridge across the Harlem 
and give them a warm sini pis as they come off the 
bridge. 

“That’s the thing to do, Dick!” 

The Liberty Boys were ready to move within five min- 
utes of the time Dick appeared among them. 

They marched on the double-quick, and were hidden 
near the north end of the bridge when the redcoats put in 
an appearance. 

It was a clear night, and although there was no moon, 


it was possible to see the dark figures of the soldiers as they 


were outlined against the horizon. 

“Wait till they come off the bridge and then give them 
a volley,” was the order Dick gave the youths. . 

They waited, and presently the trampling of many feet 
was heard. 

The redcoats were approaching the end. of the bridge. 

The dark, moving mass was visible, and the Liberty — 
Boys took aim and waited for the signal. 

Presently the redeoats were coming off the bridge, and 
Dick decided that it was time to get to work. 

He gave the signal tg fire. 

It was a shrill, quavering whistle, and the instant the 
boys heard it they pulled trigger. 
Crash! Roar! 
The volley rang out loudly on the still night air. 
Then followed yells, shrieks and groans. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CAPTURE OF FORT WASHINGTON. 
The volley had done a great deal of damage. 


A number of the redcoats were killed and wounded. 
The others were temporarily paralyzed, so to speak, for 


'|they had not been expecting anything like this. 


They had expected to take the Liberty Boys by surprise, 
and instead of this, they were themselves taken by surprise. 
Before they could recover from their temporarily dazed 
state the Liberty Boys drew their pistols and fired two 
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‘ordinary soldiers. 
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This aroused the British soldiers, 
in return. , 

The Liberty Boys were sheltered by trees, bushes and 
stones, however, and they were not much damaged. 

“Now give it to them with the other, pistols!” cried 
Dick. 

All the Liberty Boys carried four pistols, instead of only 
two, and the youths drew the other two weapons and fired 
two more volleys. 

This was too much for the redcoats. 

They had not expected any such turn to affairs and 
were not prepared for it, so tliey turned and fled back 
across the bridge as. fast-as they could go. 

The Liberty Boys gave utterance to a yell of triumph. 

“We have won!” cried Bob. 

“After them!” cried Dick; 
encampment, my brave boys!” 

The youths obeyed, and chased the redcoats across the 
bridge. 

They would have continued the pursuit, but Dick 
thought it best that they should not do so. 

THe ordered them to cease the pursuit, and they obeyed. 

Knowing that the redcoats would soon return and that 
in all probability they would come in much stronger force, 
Dick ordered the youths to return to the encampment. 


“chase them back fo their 


“T think we had better move our camp,” he said; “they 


know where it is and will be wild to get revenge on us for 
\the way we have handled them.” , 

The youths broke camp and then moved away toward 
the east. 

They went a mile and then again went into camp. 

They did not think it likely that the redcoats would 
find their new camp. \Dick’s idea was that the British 
would think that the patriot force would flee and would |® 


get far away, and so no search would be made in the vicin- 
|the fort at the rear and made a dash down the slope. 


ity. 

Im thus thinking he was rights that was exactly what 
the redcoats: did think.. | | 

They contented themselves with taking care of their 
wounded and burying the dead; then they returned to their 
encampment, breathing threats of what they would do to 
the rebels if they got a chance at them. 

Several days passed, and then on the 15th of November 
the British broke camp and marched over and appeared 
before Fort Washington. 

The British commander sent word in to Colonel Mazaw 
that, unless he surrendered, the entire garrison would be 
put-to the sword. | 

The brave officer sent word back that if General Howe 
wanted the fort he would have to come and take it. 

The Liberty Boys had learned of the move of the red- 
‘coats in time so that they had reached the fort before the 
‘British appeared there. 

. They were on hand now, ready and eager to fight. 

The one hundred youths added a great deal to the 
strength of the garrison. 

They were equal to three or four times their number of 
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and they fired a volley 
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They were youths who did not know the meaning ¢ 
the word fear, and they.would fight to the last gasp if nece 
sary. eee , . 

When ithe colonel sent back the message that Ho v 
would have to come and take the fort if he wanted it, th 
Liberty Boys were delighted. This was the kind of tall 
they liked to hear. 7 

“We have a strong position,” said Dick; “and they wil 
have hard work getting the better of us, even though the 
outnumber us four or five to one.” 

“True,” agreed Colonel Magaw. 

The British, in spite of Howe’s declaration that dntad 
the patriots surrendered: they would be put to the sword, 
did not seem to be very eager to make an attack. | 

They realized that it would be no easy matter to storm 
the works and capture the garrison. _ 

So Géneral Howe called a council of war, and the mem: 
bers of his staff gathered at his quarters and the matter o 
making an attack was taken up and discussed earnestly. 

There was some difference of opinion, but at last all 
agreed that the attack should be made. 

It was decided,yto make the attack on the morrow. 

They advanced to the attack next aay, and soon the ba 
tle was under way. 


It was a desperate battle, / 

The patriots, although outnumbered so greatly, fough 
with desperate valor, and the redcoats were held at bay ¢ 
long time. 

The Liberty Boys fought like hee 

They did three times as much as might have been’ eX 
pected of them. 


But force of numbers at last ‘prevailed, and Calon Ma 
gaw, to save his men from being slaughtered, surrendered 
The instant he did this Dick and the Liberty Boys lef 


They had to force their way through a cordon of so 
diers, but they were desperate and came with such a rus 
and threw themselves upon the-redcoats with such resis 
less fury that their advance could not be stayed. 

They succeeded in getting through and away, and a 
though hardly one among them but what was woundeé 
more or less severely, they were feeling pretty good. 

“We certainly did our share of the work of defendi 
the fort,” said Bob. 


“Yes, we did our part, Bob,” agreed Dick. ; § 
“J am sorry the redcoats have captured the‘fort, though 
“So am I.” 4 
The youths made their way to the bridge across the Hi 
lem River and then on to where they had been encampt 
Their horses were here, so they mounted them and set 0 


“Where are we going, Dick?” asked Bob. 
“We are going to Dobbs Ferry, where we will cross x 
Hudson River,” was the reply; “then we will go on dc 
to Fort Lee.” A 
“Ah, you think the redcoats may cross the river and 
to capture Fort Leet” ike so Me 
a see nh Pe or ‘ ee Wi ge e chs oe oe 
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“1 Se say, it won’t be out of our way to uo past home, will 
» asked Bob. ae ™ > 


y ice is.”? 


F This suited Bob first rate. 
Sl: ater again before leaving that part of the country, and 


He was eager to‘see Edith 


a course, he would be glad to see his sister and know that | 


Hshe was getting well. | 
When they arrived at their homes Dick called a halt, 
und the youths dismounted and tied their horses. 


mounted, the 
other Liberty Boys doing the same, and rode onward. 


hearts, after which they spoke the farewells, 


_. They went past the Vandiver home, also; it was on their 
way, so they could do this as well ag not. 

Elsie was glad they stopped; this was plain. Ben Bings- 
ton was glad also. 
very great amount of warmth, howéver. He was not yet 


restored to her favor. 


They remained there halt an hour, and then’ mounted 
and rode onward. ) 

They were not long in arriving at Dobbs Ferry, where 
they had to wait half-an hour for the ferry-boat to come 
back across the river, it being on the farther side. 

The youths were an odd-looking lot. Scarcely one 
among them ‘that did not have a wound bound up with 
white cloth, and they looked like a lot of hospital patients 
out for an airing. They had had their wounds dressed at 


the homes of Dick and Bob. 


| They did not mind the wounds, however, and they talked 

and laughed in ag lively a strain as was usual with them. 
The boat came across presently, and then the work of 

ferrying them over was begun. 

| This took quite awhile, but at last all the youths were 

across, and then they rode away toward the south. 

: The youths arrived at Fort Lee that evening and were 

given a warm welcome by General Green, who was in com- 

mand there. | 


: General Washington had been there, but had-gone to 
he main patriot encampment three miles to the westward. 
“You boys were in the battle over at the fort,” said Gen- 
eral Greene, eagerly; “I know you were,” he added; “your 
bandages proclaim the fact.” 

PS “Yes, we were in the fort oe the battle,” replied 






as Dick tol hemp arate Jy that the British | 


- i . ae so om 





. Then Dick and Bob spent an hour with their sweet- | 


The girl did not treat him with any | - 
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jwroula cross the river and come and try to capture Fort 


Lee, but General Greene said he did not think that this 


“No; we are going that way; I want to stop and see how | would be done. 


“Still,” he said; “it willbe well to keep a sharp lookout 
for the redcoats. We must not let them take us by sur- 
prise. e | | 

“If they come they will cross the river above here,” said 
Dick; “and I will agree to let you know of their coming in 
plenty of time so that you will be able to escape.” ’ 
“Very well.” 

Dick then began the work of watching the British, and 
on the 19th he saw them crossing the river at a ee five 
miles up the stream. } 

He at once hastened back to Fort Lee and told General 
Greene that the British were coming in force. 

This was the signal for great activity in the fort. 
General Greene gave the order to break camp and march 
away at the earliest possible moment. 

The soldiers obeyed, and all was bustle and confusion. 

The British were close at hand when the patriots were 
ready to evacuate, and it became a case of flight and pur- 
suit. 

The patriots were fresher than the redcoats, however, and 
so were enabled to keep out of harm’s way. 

Across the bridge over the Hackensack River went the 
patriot soldiers, and after them went the British. 

When the main patriot encampment was reached, how- 
ever, the patriots stopped and the British also paused. ‘They . 
came to the conclusion that it would be better not to risk a 
battle at this time. ae 

General Washington was glad that General Green and 
his men had escaped from Fort Lee in time. 

“At would have been a terrible blow had you been cap- 
tured,” he said; 
ton, it would have been calamitous, indeed.” 


“on top of the disaster of Fort So 


“You are right, your excellency,” said Geiszit Creche. 
The British paused and went into camp about a mile. 
from the patriot encampment. | 


Here they remained two days, and then on the 21st Gen- 
eral Washington gave the order for the patriot army to — 
retreat toward Newark. 

The order was obeyed, and the British followed the Be 
triot army as closely as they dared. 

This was the begining of the famous march across Nai 


Jersey, which did not end until the patriot army had taken 


refuge behind the Delaware River, in Pennsylvania. 
History tells the story of this retreat, and there is no 
need of telling of it here. Suffice it to say that the suffer- 


ings of the patriot soldiers, as they marched almost bare- ry | 
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footed over the frozen and snow-covered ground, was such je Elsie had helped to capture a British sentinel by car- re 
as to be almost unendurable, and whenever one thinks of yi ‘ing Dick” Slater to the ee covered over in a clothes- | : 


this it is to feel a thrill of admiration for the brave men } 
who practically martyred themselves in order that we who 
-were to come after them should enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence. 
_ Alice Estabrook got well, and was the same rosy-eheeked, 
lively and jolly girl as of yore the next time Dick saw her. 
The band of cowboys that had. fought in the old cabin 
and whose members had killed one another till less than 
half their number were left alive, never did any more work 
as a band. | : | 
Elsie Vandiver, hearing how Ben . -Bingston fought 
bravely till the end of the war, relented and gave him her 
heart and hand, and he was the happiest young fellow in 
the state. 
Years later they often told their children the story of 


“HAPPY 
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' basket. 
a THE END. 


The next number (186) of “The Liberty Boys of yen td 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS ON THE HUD- | 
SON; OR, WORKING ON THE WATER,” by ne ' 
Moore. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any — 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 


you order by return mail. 
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The Best Illustrated Weekly Story Paper Published. 
IssUuUED EVERY E’RIDAY. 


“HAPPY DAYS” is a large 16- -page paper containing Interesting Stories, Poems, Sketches, Comic Stories, | | 
Jokes, Answers to Correspondents, and many other bright features. Its Authors and Artists have a } 
No amount of money is spared to make this weekly the best published. ; 


A Wew Story Begins Every Week in Seclaieet Days.” 


national’ reputation. 
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Containing Stories of Adventures on Land, Sea, and in the Air. 
BY “NONAME.” 


EACH N UMBER IN A HANDSOMELY ILLUMINATED COVER. 
} A 32-PAGE BOOK FOR FIVE CENTS. 

All our scaders know Frank Reade, Jr., the greatest inventor of the age, and his two fun-loving chums, Barney 
and Pomp. The stories published in this magazine contain a true account of the wonderful and exciting 


_ adventures of the famous inventor, with his marvellous flying machines, electrical overland engines, and his extra- 


ordinary submarine boats. Each number is a rare treat. Tell your newsdealer to get you a copy. 





LATEST ISSUES. 


The Biack Range; or, Frank Reade, Jr., Among the Cowboys with 
‘ His Electric Caravan. 
Over the Andes with I*rank Reade, Jr., in His New Air-Ship; or, 
Wild Adventures in Peru. 
Frank Reade, Jr., Exploring a Submarine Mountain; or, Lost at the 
. Bottom of the Sea. 
30: Adrift in Africa; or, Frank Reade, Jr., Among the Ivory Hunters 
with His New Hlectric Wagon. 
eee Beat, Jr.s Search for a Lost Man in His Latest Air 
onder 
Frank Reade, Jr.’s Search for the Sea Serpent; or, Six Thousand 
'. Miles Urf@er the = Sea. 
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_ Around the Horizon for Ten Thousand Miles; or, Frank Reade, 
Jr.’s Most Wonderful Trip. 
Lost in the Atlantic Valley; or, Frank Reade, Jr., and his Won- 
der, the ‘‘Dart.” 
Frank Reade, Jr.’s Desert Explorer; or, The Underground City 
of the Sahara. 
Lost in the Mountains of the Moon; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s 
Trip with the ‘Scud.” 
Under the Amazon for a Thousand Miles. 
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in the Southwest. 
ra 2 e a Comet; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Aerial Trip with 
e “las 
Across the Frozen Sea; or, Frank Reade Jr.’ s Electric Snow Cut- 
ter. 
Frank Reade Jr.’s Electric Buckboard; or, Thrilling Adventures in 
North Australia, 
Around the Arctic Circle; or, Frank Reade Ir.’s Famous Flight 
With His Air ae 
Frank Reade Jr.’s Search for the Silver Whale; or, Under the 
Ocean in the Electric ‘Dolphin.’ 
a enon Reade. Jr., and His Electric Car; or, Outwitting a Desperate 
ang. 


en ie End of the Earth; or, Frank Reade Jr.’s Great Mid-Air 
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The Missing Island; or, Frank Reade Jr.’s Voyage Under the Sea. 

Frank Reade, Jr., in Central India; or, the Search for the Lost 
Savants. 

Frank Reade, Jr. Fighting the Terror of the Coast. ~ 

100 Miles Below the Surface:of the Sea; or, The Marvelous Trip 
of Frank Reade, Jr. 

Abandoned in Alaska ; or, Frank Reade, IJr.’s Thrilling Search for 
a Lost Gold Claim. 


Frank Reade, Jr.’s Twenty-Five Thousand Mile Trip in the Air. 

ee Se ae ee ‘Sea. or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Search for the Cave 
of Pearls 

From the Nile to the Niger; or, Frank Reade, Jr. Lost in the 
Soudan. ; 


or, The Mystery of the 


Great 


55 The Electric Island; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Search for the Greatest 
Wonder on Earth. 

56 The Underground Sea; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Subterranean Cruise. 

57 From Tropic to Tropic ; or, Krank Reade, Jr.'s Tour With Iis 
Bicycle Car. 

58 Lost 4 a Comet’s Tail; or, Frank Reade, Jr.'s. Strange Adven- 
ture With His Air-ship. | 

59 Under Four Oceans; or, rank Reade, Jr.'s Submarine Chase of 

a “Sea Devil.”’ 

60 The. Mysterious Mirage ; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Desert Search for 

a Secret City. 


61 Latitude 90 Degrees; or, Frank Reade, Jr.'s Most Wonderful Mid- 
Alr Flight. 

62 Lost in the Great Undertow ; 
Cruise in the Gulf Stream. 

63 ae Australia with Frank Reade, 


or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Submarine 


Jr.; or, in His New Hiectric 


G4 Over. Two Continents ; or, Krank Reade, Jr.’s Long Distance 

65 Under the Equator ; or, Frank Reade, 
Voyage. 

66, Astray in the Selvas; or, The Wild Experiences of Frank Reade, 
Jr., in South America. 

67 In the Wild Man's Land; or, With Frank Reade, Jr., 
of Australia. 

68 From Coast to Coast; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Trip Across Africa. 

69 Beyond the Gold Coast ; or, Krank Reade, Jr.’s Overland Trip. 

ZO Across the Earth; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Latest Trip with His New 
Air Ship. 

71 Six Weeks Buried in a Deep Sea Cave; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Great 
Submarine Search. 

72. Across the Desert of Fire; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Marvelous Trip 
in a Strange Country. 

73 The Granalient Lake; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Adventures in a Mys- 
terlous Country. 


is The Galleon’s Gold; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Deep Sea Search. 

5 The Lost Caravan; or, Frank Reade, Jr., on the Staked Plains. 
76 Adrift in Asia With Frank Reade, ‘Jr. ( 
77 Under the Indian Ocean With Frank Reade, Jr. 
78 Along the Orinoco; or, With Frank Reade, Jr., in Venezuela. ‘ 
79 The Lost Navigators ; or, Frank Reade, Jr.'s Mid-Air Search. 
80 Six Sunken Pirates; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s ABevel ods Adventures 

in the oer Sea. 

81 The Island in The Air; or, Frank Reade, Jr. 's Trip to the Tropics. 
82 In White Latitudes: or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Ten Thousand Mile Flight. 
83 Afloat in a Sunken Forestg or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Submarine Cruise, 
84 The Abandoned Country; or, Frank Reade, Jr., Exploring a New Conti- 
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Jr.’s Greatest Submarine 


in the Heart 
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nent, 
5 Over the Orient: or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Travels in ‘Turkey. 
86 The Corral Labyrinth; or, Frank Reade, Jr., Lost in a Deep Sea Cave. 
87 alee the Tropics; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’3 Adventures in the Gran 
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88 The White Desert; or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Trip to the Land of Tombs, 
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specially prepare \ cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


These Books Tell You Everything! © 





A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper,in clear type 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated u 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if 


mentioned. 
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d neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. ~ 
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\ MESMERISM. 
No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
roved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
iseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 


 PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—-Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. ! 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 

structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 

explaining the most.approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.8. 


SPORTING. | 
No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
ther with descriptions of game and fish 


o. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully |\P 


illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with fn- 
atructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSH.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and*the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 


| By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO THLL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be éonvyinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. . | 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH.—Giving: full in- 
gtruction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. ‘ 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Byery boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explznations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
te card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 


7 


fifty of the latest and best tricks used’ by magicians. Also contain-— 


also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen lette™s, 


No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em; 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with ik 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

n No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Uontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. fully illustrated, — 


. MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians: every boy should obtain a copy of this book 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and siggals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over | 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. - 
y A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 
No, 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
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ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. — 
‘No, 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds, By - 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 4 
No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing ~ 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A.” 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. “4 
No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. a 
No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson, 


Illustrated. 
: MECHANICAL. ihe a 
No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Rvery boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 
_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Alolian Harp, Xylo 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon §. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 3 
No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomels 
illustrated. By John Allen. il 
No. 71. W TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks, 


By A. Anderson. _ Fully illustrated. 


— LETTER WRITING. | 

No, “ad, HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old, 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 7 ~ a 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful litth 
book, telling you how to write to' your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. ee 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
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| THE STAGE. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 


ost famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
his wonderful little book. 
_ No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 


‘ment and amateur shows. 

“No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 

‘AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

+ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a SOBy immediately. : 

_ _No. 79. HOW TO BECOMB AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 

plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 

tage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 

Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 

ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 

colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


| HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEHP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
pee at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


shed. 
_ No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for eookine meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
‘pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


-cogks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KHEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
“make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 
No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
‘scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. ‘ 

No. 64. HOW/TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 

y R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


. nM ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Hvery intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and,regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. Be 

No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS,—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
‘Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Andeyson. 


ETIQUETTE. | 
_ No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
| Is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. ee , 
No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most spproved methods of ap- 
agree to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 

















the drawing-room. | 


. DECLAMATION. a 
| No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
| —Containing the most popu selections in use, comprising Dutch 
| dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


‘PRICE 10 


, 


BOOK.— Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the]. 


and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 


cores me tet Mele . eS > | | see 


c 4 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four- 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. 


all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. 


No. 49. HOW TO DEBATH.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the guestions given. * 


SOCIETY. 
No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—tThe arts and wiles of flirtation are 


| fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 


handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 


tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is © 


interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
Lom to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BHAUTIFUL.—One of th 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instruetive book. Handsomely illus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. } 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
“ee how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, reeping 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 


instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 


illustrations, making it the most complete book of the 
published. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


kind. ever 


No. 8 HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 


structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. * “7 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book fér 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. 

No. 19.—FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
Feely Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. i 

No. 58. HOW TO BE. A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 638. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 


should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 


piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 
West Point Military Cadet.” ; ia 


CENTS- EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. a 
Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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272 sittlog Bull’s Last Shot; or, The Vengeance of an Indian Police- | 310 The Brand of Siberia; or, The Boy Tracker of the Steppes. -By 
man. By Pawnee Bill. Allan Arnold. . 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF 76. 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution. 


By HARRY MOORE. — 3 


? 

These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithtal 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Americati 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their lives 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence. 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, 


bound in a beautiful colored cover. ! 


LATEST ISSUES: 152 The Liberty Boys in the Mountains; or, Among Rough People. 


53 The Liberty Boys’ Retreat; or, 1 ath. 
419 Phe Liberty Boys Cornereds or, “Which Way Shall We Tern?! 14s ano vie ees eee cn ie we oe ee 


c : Y 154 The Liberty Boys and the Fire Fiend; or, A New Kind of Battle. 
113 The Liberty Boys at Valley Forge; or, Enduring Terrible Hard-}| 455 The Liberty Boys in Quakertown; or, Making Things Lively in 





ae 2 Philadelphia. 

114 The Liberty Boys Missing; or, Lost in the Swamps. 156 The Liberty Boys and the Gypsies; or, A Wonderful Surprise. 
115 The Liberty Boys’ Wager, And How They Won i t 157 The Liberty Boys’ Flying Artillery; or ‘Liberty or Death.” 

116 The Liberty Boys Deceived; or, Tricked but Not Beaten. 158 The Liberty Boys Against the Red Demons; or, Fighting the In- 
117° The Liberty Boys and the Dwarf; or, A Dangerous Enemy dian Raiders 

118 The Liberty Boys’ Dead-Shots; or, The Deadly Twelve. i : 


119 The Liberty Boys’ League; or, The Country Boys Who Helped. 159 The Liberty Boys’ Gunners; or, The Bombardment of Monmoutit,. 


120 The Liberty Boys’ Neatest Trick; or, How the Redcoats were | 160 The Uiberty Boys and Lafayette; or, Helping the Young lrencl 
‘Fooled. ‘ 


; ' ; 161 The Liberty Boys’ Grit; or, The Bravest of the Brave. 

121 The Liberty Boys Stranded; or, Afoot in the Enemy's Country. a ‘ Ces 2 

122 The Liberty Boys in the Saddle; or, Lively Work for Liberty's 162 ao Boys at West Point; or, Helping to Watch the Red- 
Am Cause, 163 The Liberty Boys’ Terrible Tussle; or, Fighting to a Finish. 


The Liberty Boys’ Bonanza; or, Taking Toll from the Tories. 164 The Liberty B “Li ”. hasi h 
124 The Liberty Boys at Saratoga; or, The Surrender of Burgoyne. ’ . erty Boys and “Light Horse Harry’’; or, Chasing the 


British Dragoons. 
125 The Liberty Boys and ‘Old Put.’’; or The Escape at Horseneck. es . ’ a 
126 The Liberty Boys Bugle Call; or, The Plot to Poison Washington. | 165 The Liberty Boys in Camp; or, Working for Washington. | 
127 The Liberty Boys and “Queen Esther’; or, The Wyoming Valley | 166 The Liberty Boys and Mute Mart; or, The Deaf and Dumb Spy. 
Massacre. 167 The Liberty Boys at Trenton; or, The Greatest Christmas ever 


128 The Liberty Boys’ Horse Guard; or, On the High Hills of Santee. | 1¢8 ote 


nown. . 
129 The Liberty Boys and Aaron Burr; or, Battling for Independ- Liberty Boysiand General Gates; of, Fhe Disaster at Came 
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ence. f 
130 The Liberty Boys and the “Swamp Fox’’: or, Helping Marion. 169 ane Loree Boys at Brandywine; or, Fighting Fiercely for Ire 
131 The Liberty Boys and Ethan Allen; or, Old and Young Veterans. : : ee m 
132 The Liberty Boys and the King’s Spy; or, Diamond Cut Dia- | 17° ie Pn alan Boys’ Hot Campaign; or, The Warmest Work 

mond, ° : E + i 
133 The Liberty Boys’ Bayonet Charge; or, The Siege of Yorktown. 171 The ree Boys’ Awkward Squad; or, Breaking in New ~ 
134 The Liberty Boys and Paul Jones; or, The Martyrs of the Prison cruits. | 

i 172 The Liberty Boys’ Fierce Finish; or, Holding Out to the End. 


Ships. 
135 The Liberty Boys at Bowling Green; or, Smashing the King’s|173 The Liberty Boys at Forty Fort; or, The Battle of Poco 


Statue. Mountain. 
136 The Liberty Boys and Nathan Hale; or, The Brave Patriot Spy. |174 The Liberty Boys as Swamp Rats; or, Keeping the Redco 
137 The Liberty Boys’ ‘“‘Minute Men’’; or, The Battle of the Cow Worried. 

Pens. 175 The Liberty Boys’ Death March; or, The Girl of the Regiment 
138 The Liberty Boys and the Traitor; or, How They Handled Him. |176 The Liberty Boys’ Only Surrender, And Why it was Done. }} 
139 The Liberty Boys at Yellow Creek; or, Routing the Redcoats. 177 The Liberty Boys and Flora McDonald; or, After the Hessian 


140 The Liberty Boys and General Greene; or, Chasing Cornwallis. 178 The Liberty Boys’ Drum Corps; or, Fighting for the Starry Flag. ~ 
141 The Liberty Boys in Richmond; or, Fighting Traitor Arnold.|179 The Liberty Boys and the Gun Maker; or, The Battle of Stony * 
142 The Liberty Boys and the Terrible Tory; or, Beating a Bad Point. 

180 The Liberty Boys as Night Owls; or, Great Work after Dark. 


Man. 
143 The Liberty Boys’ Sword-Fight; or, Winning with the Enemy’s The Liberty Boysand the Girl Spy; or, Fighting Tryon’s Raiders, 


Weapons. The Liberty Boys’ Masked Battery; or, The Burning of Kingston. 


144 The,Liberty Boys in Georgia; or, Lively Times Down Séuth. he Liberty Boys and Major Andre: or, Trapping the British M 
145 The Liberty Boys’ Greatest Triumph; or, The March to Victory. s ceianie 7 ” it oe o mm : 


181 
182 
183 
146 The Liberty Boys and the Quaker Spy: or, Two of a Kind. 1 s4 The Liberty Boys in District 96; or, Surrounded by Redcoats. 
185 
186 


147 The Liberty Boys in Florida; or, Fighting Prevost’s Army. The Liberty Boys and the Sentinel; or, The Capture of Fort Washing- 
148 The Liberty Boys’ Last Chance: or, Making the Best of It. 


ton. 
149 The Liberty Boys’ Sharpshooters ; or, The Battle of the Kegs. 6 The Liberty Boys on the Hudson; or, Working on the Water. 
150 The Liberty Boys on Guard; or, Watching the Enemy. 
151 The Liberty Boys’ Strange Guide; or, the Mysterious Maiden. 
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